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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
rit noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOUBNAL OF EpucaTIon. 


MUSICAL LIBRARY ! 


ON & CO., from time to time, gather together 
choicest, most successful popular pieces 
of Sheet Music, and bind them in handsome volumes of 
from 200 to 250 pages, Sheet-music size. There are 
now 32 books of the series. Collectively, they contain 
nearly all the really good Sheet Music ever published. 
Separatel considered, each book is independent of the 
other, om holds the best songs or pieces of its kind. 
The yery moderate cost commends them. 


Price in Boards, $2.00; Cloth, $2.50; Gilt, 3.00. 
The following are the VOCAL books only: 


ld of Song. 95 Songs. Great variety. 
gous of En 79 Songs. Now book. 
Household Meledies. 2 vols. 147 
Meore’s Irish Meledies. 100 famous b> 
‘Sena 100 German Gems. 

rerman 
of Scottish 160Scottish 

“ Sacred 66 the best. 
of Pearls. 62 capital Duets. 

Weeath of Gems. 9% varied. 
Silver Wreath. 60 Songs, Duets, and Trios. 
Operatic Pearis. 92 Favorite Opera Sengs. 
Musical Treasare. Vocal and Instrumental. 

Any books mailed, post-free, for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & C@O., 


257 451 Washington Street, BosTon. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A Brief and Spirited Abstract of the 
News of the Day, — 


pre by a Teacher well acquainted with the ca- 
pacity and wants of children. 

This current History is di as supplementary 
reading for pupils of grades (yeara in school) six to 
nine, Each number, 5 or 6 p . Copies may be had 
at $3.00 a hundred, on application, and remittance 
before the firat of the month, to 

March 12, 1880, A. P. MABBLE, 


262 b (1) WORCESTER, MASS. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE. 


KE. M. JENKINS, late managing member of the tour- 

tfirm of Cook, Son & Jenkins, the originator and or- 
ganizer of nearly all the excursion parties which ever 
went to Europe, is now organizing TWO SPECIAL EX- 
CURSION PARTIES, to be conducted by himself -and 
other well-known conductors. The sirst will leave New 
York June 17, by steamer City of Montreal, to visit 
Ireland, Scotland, England, Belgium, the Rhine, Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, and France, to occupy 79 
days and 95 days. First-class travel and hotels, $525 
and $625. The second to leave New York July 1, b 
steamer City of Chester, and will visit England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, the Rhine, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
and France, to occupy 65 days and 82 days. First-class 
travel and hotels, $400 and $500, which cover entire 
expenses for the journeys. Soth parties will visit and 
witness the performance of the “Passion Play” at 
Oberammergau, a description of which, as seen by Mr. 
Jenkins, is given in pamphlet of tours. Programmes 


sent on application. E. M, JENKINS, 
P. 0. Box 4,265, 229 Broadway, New York. 


A BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE KEY TO 
“OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM,” 
“BY GAIL HAMILTON.” 


THE H UBBICAN Ly BREECHED, 
THE DODGED QUESTION ANSWERED 
COMMON SENSE. 262 j 


nae SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
ution in all its departments taught by competent 
instructors, Full course two years ai ours daily, 
ve days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 
who are limited as to time. For circulars apply to 

257 R. R. RAYMOND Principal. 

_ ST tf (1) 1 Somerset St., Boston, 


CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
idk tablished 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
be Speech, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
Fiz or information address L. ALONZO BUTTER- 
BLD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 260 zz (1) 


mM 
Summer Institute. 


announcement in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
on the last Thursday of each month. (262 eow e, Jc (1) 


NUMBER 0 First and Second. $3 
feld 8t., or HEATH, 13 Tremont Pi., 


Vear, $3; in advance 50. 
Price, | Copies, 10 cts.” } 


— : 
Geographies. 
Introd. Exchange. 
Warren’s Primary Geography, $45 §$.30 
Warren’s Common School Geography, 1.08 .60 
Warren’s Physical Gaography, .75 
SHORTER COURSE. 


Warren’s Primary Geography, . 45 30 
Warren's Brief Course in Geography, . .50 


This Series has just been thoroughly and carefully revised, and is now 
printed from an entirely new set of electrotype plates, with 
new Maps and Illustrations. 


It gives tull accounts of all the recent discoveries and changes in 
boundaries, and presents a Complete Course adapted to grades of schools, form- 
ing the most compact and economical series published. 


Warren’s Brief Course in Geography is a new work, in. 
tended as a SHORTER COURSE for those who have not time for a more 
extended study of the subject. 


fs Special Editions for New England, 
with Double-page Maps. 

Attention is respectfully invited to the Sprcra, GeoGrapuy oF New ENGLAND 
prepared as a Supplement to Warren’s Geographies. For each of the New- 
England States we give a double-page Map, with Towns colored separately, the 
latter feature having never before been even attempted in a School Geography to 
our knowledge. These Maps and accompanying text make an aggregate of thirty- 
four pages, all of which is bound with our regular editions,—Common School and 
Brief Course,—and supplied at the same price as heretofore. This constitutes 
the cheapest, as it certainly is the best series of Geographies ever offered to the 


schools of this country. 


The New Editions for 1880 


SHOW ALL THE RECENT DISCOVERIES AND CHANGES, 
—— INCLUDING 


Berlin Treaty Changes in Europe, New Divisions in Canada, 
Stanley’s Discoveries in Africa, Political Changes in Asia, 
Political Changes in So. America, Political Changes in Africa. 


Warren’s Series contains all the latest geographical information; is 
kept more nearly “up to the times” than is any other series, and is acknowl- 
edged to be the most popular series published. 


Warren’s Geographies Received 
The SILVER MEDAL at the PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 
The MEDAL OF MERIT at the VIENNA EXPOSITION of 1873. 


The HIGHEST AWARD at the CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, Philadelphia, 1876. 


A higher commendation than the above, and the highest that could be awarded 
to any books, is given to Warren’s Geographies by their extensive use throughout the country, 


All 
and by their reddoption, as fast as revised, in Boston, Providence, New York, Brooklyn, fine 


Albany, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and in hundreds of other important places. 


Ig Teachers and School - officers desiring a change in Geographies will find it 
greatly to their advantage to introduce these well-known STANDARD BOOKS, rather than 
to waste time and money in experiment with new and untried works. 

Prices greatly reduced. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


McCLINTOCK, Ast. for New Eng., 628 & 630 Chestnut St., 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Familie-, Schools, Colle - 
ace,—forany department of instruction, iow 
or Bigh,— should see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tin. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS secking itious 
should have Application-form. (Mailed for 
postage. ) 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M,, Secretary, 


American School Institute 
262 eow 30 EAST l4rn StREET, NEW YORK, 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended to 
Pupils. Send stamp for cireular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
35 Union Square, 
240 zz (1) NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


DR. SAUVEUR’S 
Summer School of Languages. 


240 zz (1) 


The fifth session of the school will be held at Amherst 
Cellege, Mass., and will last six weeks. It will be begun 
on July 6. The programme of the course will be ready 
on April 1, and sent to oppllenete. 

L. UVEUR, Pu.D., LL.D., 

262 (1) Burnet House, Cincinnati, O. 


If You Want 


Any article of ScHOOL FURNITURE or Merchandise, 
no matter of what kind nor by whom made, before you 


sy WRITE FOR PRICES 


To McCLEES & GRIFFETH, 
General School Furnishers, 1026 ARcH STREET, 
262 tf (1) PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


UROPEAN TOUR FOR 1880 to the 
ucational centers of the Old World; including 
“ xcursions to poly Switzerland, France, Austria, 

ngland, Scotland, liolland, Belgium, 
GYPT and th HOLY LAND, with an 
xtraordinary amount of first-class travel for an 
xtremely low price. Send for a forty-page 
xplanatory pamphiet; with full address to 
«= TOURJ Music Hall, Beston, Mass. 


SPKCIAL TOUR is arranged for attending the t 
Handel Festival and the Sunday School Convention to 
be held in Loudon. 562 


NCYCLOPADIA OF 
WIT AND WISDO 


Over a Thousand Royal Octavo Pages, nearly Ten Thou- 
sand Anecdotes and Illustrations of Life, Character, 
Humor, and Pathos, in One Hundred Classifications ; 

Among which are found those of Clergymen, Phy- 

sicians, Attorneys, Statesmen, etc. Amusing, Instruct- 

ive, and Religious. The cheapest, largest, and beat 
selling book ever published. Agents wanted. Exclu- 
sive territory given. For terms, circulars, and terri- 
tory, address the Publishers. 
Mailed on oe retail pee $3.00. 
BRADLEY & COMPANY 
262d(1) 66 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the uine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. VW. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


PURE CHEMICAL 


CHEMICALS |21 APPARATUS. 


fine emical Ap e largest stock 
most com assortment, at the lowest price 
America, by addressing 


ELMORE & RICHARDS. 
4 Murray St., New York. 


240 zz (1) 


Catalogues on Application. 


[],—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp- 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 az (1) 924 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia 
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R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 


1016 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Offer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of 
MICROSCOPES anp ACCESSORIES, 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS anp MATERIALS, 
PREPARED OBJECTS, 
THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, 
SPECTACLES, OPERA-GLASSES 
TELESCOPES, 

To be found in this country. 


Condensed and Illustrated Circular sent to any 
ress by mail, FREE. Full Illustrated Catalogue of 
150 pages for three stamps. 252 zz 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, INE W YORE, 
Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. 
Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue 

Sent free on receipt of 25 cts. 221 


Wig OVE; 


1S tHe BEST. 
BRATTLEBORO, VI 


HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 
— 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


"BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 


SCHOOL DESKS, 
Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Rew Catalogue, 184 pages and} For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 


have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


Vol. XI.—No. 12. 


A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates. 


pag ne el ge THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT 18 COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 
Physicians alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 


“Triumph” & “Triumph Study” | 1,,4y; relieves debility or nervousness ; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of chitdren ; strengthens the 
digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 


F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, New p+ ale 


UNIVERSAL VENTILATOR 


For School-houses, Dwellings, Churches, Manufactories, &c. 

These Ventilators are now in use extensively in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and elsewhere through the 
country, and are giving general satisfaction. The Universal works on the only principle by which perfect ven- 
tilation can be obtained without motive power, and is the most simple and efficient appliance of the kind in use, 
and for SCHOOL-HOUSES, DWELLINGS, OFFICES, FACTORIES, and buildings of every description, is without a 
rival. The following are from numerous testimonials received: 

From Board of Education, Jersey City: “The Ven-, From Southworth Paper Co., Mittineaque, Mass.: 
tilators give perfect satisfaction.” “They work to a | ‘They meet our full expectation, and it affords us pleas- 
charm.” “They thoroughly ventilate a room whose | ure to recommend them to all who feel the importance 
peculiar location rendered it almost impossible to ob- | (as we did) of relieving their rag-room of the unpleas- 
tain any ventilation whatever.” ant dust, etc.” 

From Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston,| From The Continental (Fire) Insurance Co., New 
Mass.: ‘‘ It is working to our entire satisfaction ; have | York: “ The Universal Ventilator, placed on this Com- 
all suffered more or less from stagnant and impure air, | pany’s building by you, has realized our expectations, 
but since the ventilator has been in use no complaints and is working satisfactorily, and we are glad to recom- 
have been made, and we all enjoy better health.’ mend its use for all such as may require ventilation.” 


Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists on application. 


256 m eow JOHN S. HULIN, 411 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

PHILOSOPHICAL | = —?¥— 
AND 

CHEMICAL TRUBS worn with per 
8s WwW 

e' ture t 
A P P A R A T U 5 Manfacturers and 
OF Importers, strain. Sold at GREATLY 
Ev ery Vari ety. REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 


country. Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y. 
26 Bromfield St., Boston. | TRUSS CO., 683 Broadway, N.Y. 25022 


FORSALE BY ALL DEALER 


ASE 


ESTERBROOK’S 


= SAMPLES AND: PRICES Of 


THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 az 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


TOURJEE’S 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


— IN THE — 


OLD WORLD! 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


THIRD YVEAR,---1880. 


Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 


Grand Summer Excursions through ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, FRANCE, &c.— All the capitals, 
leading art centers, and most picturesque places to be 
visited. LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, 
VIENNA, BROME, &c.— The Scottish, Italian, 
and Swiss Lakes.—The Adriatic Sea.—The High Alps. 
—Several of the Chief Alpine Passes to be Crossed. 

The Eastern Tours to take place in the Autumn, and 
to include all points of THE GREATEST BIBLICAL 
AND HISTORIC IMPORTANCE. 

Special Trips in connection with the Great Sun- 
day School Celebration at LONDON, and the 
Mandel Festival at the CKHYSTAL PAL- 


ACE, which begins Sept. 18.— Chance to witness the 
Passion Pinay at OBER-AMMERGAU. 


Eight Different Sailing Dates.—Company Select. 
—Nuwibers in Sections Limited.—Free Carriage 
Drives in all Principal Cities.—All Travel, Hotels, 
&c., First Class.—Special Concerts.— Additioual 
Advantages and More Extended Routes, making the 
Excursions the Cheapest and Grandest ever announced. 

Prices from $285 to $660. 

A 4%page pamphlet, giving full particulars, sent 


E. TOURJEE, 
256 tf BOSTON, MASS. 
USE DEUS 8 


WRITING 
SS 


est Known. EstaBLisHen,|824, 


AVOI D the annoyance of chalk-dust by meee a 
drews Dustlezs Eraser. Most durable Eras 


er in market. Send 15c. for sample to PRATT $5 to $20 nay at home, Sam $5 free 


& Co., School Furnishers, 142 144 Grand 8t., N. Y. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, School, Hall, and Office 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. FURNITURE, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE Of the most improved 
And SETTEES, terns. The Faanuues is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo) 

Desk, and has no equal. 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Bosten. 


ADOPTED FOR 
THE SCHOOLS cing Spelling-Book. 
OF BOSTON: Spellin -Book 


and Primary. 


T, H. MCALLISTER, 
New York, 
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FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATUEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
Catalogues furnished gratis, 253 zz 


Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Boxing- 


. Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot-Balls, 
t etic Lacrosse Bats, Shoes, Base - Ralls, 
Tights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Foils, 

Masks, Badges. Rooks. 


GOODYEAR’S BANNERS 
G 0 0 d S POCKET AND 
‘ GYMNASIUM. FLAGS. 
422 GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS. 


8. P. LEIGHTON & CO., 22 West St., Boston. 


HORACE WATERS & CO.. 


PIANOS & ORGANS, the BEST MADE. Cele 
brated for Fine Tone, Superior Workmanship 
and Great Durability.Warranted 6 years. Pri- 
ces lower than other first-class makers for Cash 
or Installments. AGENTS WANTED. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogues. ORGANS 830 upwards; 
PIANOS at ty little used, geod as new. 
HORACE WA S & CO., Manfetrs, & Dea« 
lers,826 B’way,cor.12th St., N.Y. P.O. Box,3530, 
N.B, All genuine WATERS Instruments now 
bear the full nnme HORACE WATERS & CO 


OSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL’ PENS. [77% 


THE 


New Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press. 


100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in Twenty Minutes. 
Invaluable to School Guperintendents and 
in Preparing Examination and Test Papers 


The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process, and the only ones who can obtain 


: hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for sale, which have disgusted many with the process; 


oe U SE a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph here and in Europe has caused 
VID to all such we say give the Hektograph a trial, and if not better than any other you need not keep it. 


Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. Buy the genuine one 


only. Send for Circular. 


The Ink can be washed off as from a common slate. It is the best Copying Pad in the world, and the only one 


that has any practical value. We guarantee satisfaction, and allow trial before payment. 


HEKTOGRAPH CO., 
22 & 24 Church Street, New York. 


966 free & Go. Portland, Me. 


ALSO, 
118 8. Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
44 Bromfield street, Boston. 
155 Monroe street, Chicago. [256 1] 


.» Portland, Me 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and CHIMES; 
ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 256 zz 


A.A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 


ALL MATERIALS FOR 
Oil, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. ULLY 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


TAILORING. 


SPRING, 1880. 


We would respectfully invite gentlemen to an early 
inspection of our selections in spring and summer 
woollens. We have just received into our stock a 
choice assortment of the desirable styles and fabrics. 
Gentlemen will do well to purchase early this season, 
as the mee indications are that not only will there be 
a scarcity of the best styles of goods, but also that prices 
will be considerably higher as the season advances. 

Our prices will be found moderate. We make ita 
point to keep them as low as is consistent with good 
a. ot workmansbip, and the care and atten- 
tion requisite to get u ae) satisfactory gar- 
ments. A. N & co., 

2 Winter Street, cor. Washington St., 

260 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


GUTTER TOW ER COMP ANY Tower's Steel Pen, ‘14. Federal St., Bosto n. 
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THE MASTER’S VISION. 


BY MRS. SARAH M. WYMAN, 


eth by the embers at dusky eventide, 
of whiten the dimness at his side. 


ith chanted hallelujahs and dip of golden oar 
ae ae the weary master unto the farther shore. 


ithin the shining battlements, the love so briefly given 
Oy maathen rare and beauteous, is waiting him in Heaven. 


lestial fingers, a starry crown she brings 
tor his whiteclad shoulders the angel’s snowy wings. 


; ads him to the crystal river, where myriads thron 

home their teachers with timbrel, harp, song. 
The child that stood beside him, and scarce could lisp his name, 
The hero winning battles,—the poet winning fame; 

The youth are racked with doubting, on stormy Galilee, 

Until through rifts of darkness a light streams o’er the sea; 


The statesman, justly proud of the flag his voice sustained,— 
The bride whose eyes were folded ere yet her babe was named; 


The truant boy with faults forgiven,—the holy man of prayer, 
And many hundred more, who saintly garments wear,— 


Each a jewel bringeth, within his crown to place, 
And each with grateful tenderness, looks on the master’s face. 


Just then, a breath of spring-time,—a touch like eider-wing, 
And rush of broken prattlings, as pearls from broken string. 


The dimples lie like rose-buds, upon his drowsy knee, 
And hosts of upturned faces the master wakes to see. 


Sweet lips in wild confusion, wait “‘ grandpa’s dood night tiss,”’ 
And e’en celestial vision is willing changed for this. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Woman SurrraGE In Epucation.—The discovery 
that the recent law passed in this State giving to wo- 
men the right to vote in school elections, was unconsti- 
tutional, — the constitution giving the suffrage only to 
males, — has led to the introduction into the Assembly 
of a proposition to amend the constitution so as to give 
women the right of suffrage on all questions. The 
measure is likely to have before the legislature the sup- 
port of two classes, — those who think that no bread is 
better than half a loaf; who consequently prefer to be 
beaten in asking for general suffrage for women, than to 
succeed in obtaining all the suffrage they would exer- 
cise at present; and those who want to bury the sub- 
ject and quiet all agitation, by getting from the people 
adefinite and decisive refusal of suffrage to women, 
which would certainly be the result in the present state 
of public sentiment. The men will neither deny to 
women what they want, nor force on them what they do 


hot want; and nothing is more certain in politics than 
that the women of this State, if asked, would respect- 
fully but unhesitatingly decline to assume the responsi- 
bilities of suffrage.—Church Union, N. Y. 


aAnp DiscrpLinz. — The success of a school is 
determined largely by its tone and discipline. How- 
ever excellent the skill in imparting instruction, if the 
teacher is unable to create what we may call a healthy 
school-tone, and to maintain a complete though easy 
and unrestrained discipline in her room, she fails most 
‘ignally in her work. Without order there can be no 
good work; and unless the order is enforced, spontane- 
ous, and such as arises from a prevailing influence 
among the majority of the pupils for cheerful obedience 


and industry, it is an order that defeats its own end. 

or it must be borne in mind that discipline is simply 
* means through which the teacher is to get at the ob- 
ject of her work, education. — W. H. Lambert, Supt. 
Schools, Malden, Mass. 


. DANGER To BE SHUNNED. — We have to guard con- 
‘nually against the two extremes to which school-work 
‘ver has tendencies, — the riding of a hobby, and the 
noving in a rut. The hobby-horse system is the one in 


which celebrity is gained. He that would become no- 
torious has only to mount a hobby, and it matters little 
what his hobby is, provided only that he rides it well 
and persistently. — Charles J. Alger, Supt. Schools, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Wuo 1s CapaBLe oF TELLING WHAT THE NEW 
Mernops ArE ? — Certainly not those who have never 
studied or practiced them. The vapid oral teacher, 
who cries out against the use of text-books, who does 
all the work for the pupils, and pours in ignorance 
through a torrent of words, is not a representative of the 
new education. Neither is he authority who states 
that the new education professes to “ make boys prod- 
igies of knowledge” by pouring in learning, and “ ex- 
plaining away all difficulties with constant talking, 
without thought, diluting knowledge, and weakening 
the mind.” The man of profound knowledge of the 
mind, its powers, growth, and means of reaching it, 
who knows how to call into healthy action the judg- 
ment and the will, and has put his theories into success- 
ful and continued practice,—he, and he alone, is able to 
state authoritatively what the new education is. The 
conservative teacher, who drives his pupils through 
ponderous text-books, and whenever they meet an ob- 
stacle tells them to “search it out and investigate for 
themselves,” is not capable of appreciating either the 
soul of the Socratic method of questioning, or the Pes- 
talozzian manner of teaching. He simply tells his pu- 
pils to learn principles and recite the text-books, and 
when they are older they will see many things now 


dark and obscure. The difference between the precious 
metals and the base is not more apparent than between 
the golden methods of the new education, as applied to 
modern thought and teaching, and the leaden, plodding, 
discouraging teaching of the old masters.— Barnes’ Kd- 


ucational Monthly. 


Tue Pusiic Lisrary. — The great object of a pub- 
lic library is to bring within the reach of the reader 
and student works which private collections do not and 
cannot contain, and which in no other way would be 


accessible to the public. Its excellence will depend 
not upon the number of its volumes, but upon their in- 
trinsic value.-—Christian Statesmen. 


Goop Tracuine.—Good teaching leads to value for 
truth intellectually ; to clearness of views, and a capac- 
ity of weighing evidence and forming sound judgments ; 
but whether these qualities, intellectually developed, 
will aid moral development,—whether truth as the tran- 
scendent rule for word and action; justice, as the nec- 
essary consequence of seeing on which side the right 
stands, shall be wrought into the practical character,— 
this must depend in a very large measure on how far 
the moral nature has been prepared to receive the best 
influences of intellectual discipline ; how far individual 
peculiarities, faults, temptations of the growing creature 
have been met and studied, and the temper and will 
brought to the right condition for profiting by the en- 
largement of the mental horizon through knowledge.— 
Journal of Women’s Ed. Union, London, Eng. 


Oxssects oF Epvucartion, or that part.of education 
which may be obtained in the public schools. — The ob- 
ject to be sought is two-fold,—development and the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. Both are essential in all edu- 
cation, and are but the means to the higher end of a life 
of usefulness. ‘To develop in an orderly way all the fac- 
ulties and powers of the child, and to give him useful 
knowledge so as to enable him to be of the greatest use 
to others, in whatever station of life he may be called 
upon to fill, is the function of the school. To say that 


common-school education measured by this standard, 
has been a failure, does not help us to make the present 
system better, unless such a confession will make us 
more willing to learn, and stimulate us to greater exer- - 
tions. Failure in the past, if failure it be, cannot be 
due to a want of knowledge of what the objects of edu- 
cation are, but rather because the true objects of educa- 


tion have not been kept steadily in view by those who 
planned the system and by those who carried it into 
operation.—J. 7. Prince, Supt. of Sch., Waltham, Mass. 


Dr. W. T. Harris.—The services of Dr. William T. 
Harris to the cause of education have been such that he 
belongs not alone to the city of St. Louis, of whose 
schools he has been for many years superintendent but 


to the whole country. We therefore greatly regret to 
hear of his proposed retirement from active educational 
work.—Penn. School Journal. 


HINDRANCES TO A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 
II, — COLLEGE EXPENSES. 


BY REV. LUCIUS H. BUGBEE, D.D., 
President of Allegheny College. 


A young man once inspired with the idea of a col- 
lege education, — if in ordinary or indigent circumstan- 
ces,—begins at once to ponder the question of expense. 
It meets him on the threshold of the enterprise. It 
must be solved first, before an entrance upon the 
freshman or an advanced year can be effected. Usu- 
ally a number of catalogues are sent for, and care- 
fully examined, and so prominent before the mind 
is the matter of expense that the real excellences or 
defects of the several institutions drop out of consider- 
ation, and it frequently happens that the least expensive 
school is selected, without reference to its quality; and 
by this decision the student is often misled, sometimes 
discouraged, after a short experience at the institution 
selected ; and not unfrequently, if he continues his 
course of study, is his scholarship very imperfect in 
many regards because of incompetent instruction. 

A cheap school is not necessarily a poor school; 
neither is an expensive school necessarily a good school. 
For there are many institutions, especially for the in- 
struction of young ladies exclusively, that are very de- 
ficient in apparatus and in illustrative resources, and 
yet very expensive. Some of our poorer colleges, with 
limited endowments, are doing, and have been doing, 
thorough and solid work in instruction; and it is safe 
to say that the majority of the educated men and women 
of the country,—those who are now moulding, to a large 
extent, the moral, intellectual, and social life of the 
communities where they reside,—were educated in what 
may be called the medium institutions of the land. 
The tendency, all the time, in our higher institutions 
is rise in prices; any prosperity they achieve increases 
this tendency. The economic rule in pure secular busi- 
ness becomes the rule in the educational field; whereas 
the effort should be to decrease expenses, as revenues 
increase, thereby bringing the institutions thus pros- 
pered, with all increasing resources, within the reach of 
a greater number of deserving youth who are anxiously 
awaiting the opportunities for an education. 

The great principle underlying a republican govern- 
ment is to utilize all the resources of it, and all added 
prosperity, for the benefit of the masscs. We defeat 
this fundamental truth when we increase the cost of 
everything valuable with the increase of wealth and 


facilities. This very enhancement of wealth and facil- 
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ities should bring the greatest benefits to the greatest 
numbers, at a constantly lessening cost. Evidently, 
this end cannot and will not be attained without much 
thought, and large sacrifice of time and care, on the part 
of the authorities of our colleges. Wealth generally 
induces to ease, and represses or nearly destroys the 
spirit of sacrifice, unless an intense sympathy with 
Christ dominates the intellect, the affections, and the 
will. A systematic effort directed to this practical end 
of reducing and keeping down expenses must be made 
and kept up. The college, as a community by itself, 
may find it necessary to put itself in competition with 
. outside parties, who think chiefly of the personal profit 
accruing to them by the accommodation of the students 
in their homes as boarders. 

It is admitted that the more wealthy patrons of our 
colleges, in many cases, foster this expensiveness con- 
cerning which we write; and as some of our colleges 
have increased in endowments and buildings, — though 
built originally for the poor and the worthy, perhaps 
with reference to their education for the sacred calling 
of the ministry, — the character of their patronage has 
changed gradually from those in ordinary circumstances 
to the children of the rich. This change has induced 
expensiveness of living, a rise in prices, and a virtual 
exclusion of the very students for which the institution 
was originally designed. This ought not so to be. In 
this way Providence is defeated, and the rights of the 
masses are disregarded. Such colleges may increase in 
wealth, in patronage, in all outward signs of prosperity, 
and yet have increasing and perpetual leanness and 
barrenness spiritually. Great wealth, added power in 
large resources, bring great opportunities to our col- 
leges, to bless and educate the outlying masses of our 
youth who are soon to wield government and mould so- 
ciety and conduct the business of the country. * 

The two chief expenses to a college student are, first, 
his tuition; second, his boarding-expense; these must 
be met or there is no hope of an education. These are 
primary. His secondary expenses, such as clothing, 
books, society expenses, and traveling or pleasure ex- 
penses, are accommodating, and may be less or more, 
according to the habits of the student; but an econom- 
ical student usually makes these small, in order to se- 
cure the coveted prize of an education. Concerning the 
two chief expenses, and especially the second, I will 


speak in my next. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN BOSTON. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL BOARD, 1879. 


BY JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D. 


(Continued from March 4.) 

We come now to consider the action relating to the 
supervisors. In this feature of the “new departure,” 
the revising Solons and Numas have produced a rare 
example of unwise and absurd educational legislation. 

The board of supervisors was the one department of 
the system that needed a radical revision and change. 
It was a monstrous creation to begin with. The legal 
provision by which it exists is an anomaly, without 
precedent, and inconsistent with the plain dictates of 
common-sense. The rules of the school committee pre- 
scribing its duties seem to be ingeniously contrived to 
aggravate the vice of its legal constitution. Then, by 
a strange concurrence of circumstances which no fore- 
sight could have anticipated, instead of being composed 
of sound, experienced educators of the highest order, its 
personnel was chiefly made up of the most diverse de- 
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this opinion, I will state briefly what I think the su- 
pervisors should have done, and what they actually have 
done. 

The board of supervisors was created for two specific 
services: (1) theexamination of candidates for teachers, 
and (2) the examination of the schools. 

During a long period previous to the act creating the 
board of supervisors, the Boston school system had been 
steadily advancing in the line of improvement, both 
pedagogically and administratively, in accordance, in 
the main, with the most approved methods and plans. 
It had attained, as is abundantly attested by competent 
authority, a high degree of excellence in its organiza- 
tion and workings. But there were still remaining two 
regretable deficiencies: (1) the want of an adequate 
instrumentality for testing the qualifications of candi- 
dates for teachers; and, (2) the want of a competent 
agency for the general examination of the schools, in 
addition, on the one hand, to the satisfactory examina- 
tions for promotions made by the principals; and on 
the other hand, to such inspection as the superintend- 
ent was able to make. 

Attention had often been called to these deficiencies, 
and the imperfections and evils resulting from them. 
There was, and is, but one practical and common-sense 
expedient for supplying these deficiencies, and that is, 
the appointment of the requisite number of assistant 
superintendents to act in conjunction with, and under 
the direction of, the chief superintendent. This is the 
plan of harmony and efficiency. 

The school board had it in its power to realize, sub- 
stantially, the advantages of such an organization in 
prescribing the duties of the supervisors. But, instead 
of doing this, in the first place, it made the board of 
supervisors, of which the superintendent is ex-officio 
president, solely responsible for the examination of can- 
didates for teachers; and, in the second place, by an 
ingenious absurdity, it empowered the supervisors, not 
as a board, but as individuals, to examine the schools, 
with no responsibility to the superintendent or to their 
own board; each supervisor being required to write his 
judgment of the teachers whose schools he examined, in 
a book for the private use of the members of the school 
board. They were “to examine the schools in detail,” 
twice a year, and thus record the results. But even 
with these regulations, it would have been practicable 
for a wise and experienced corps of officials to perform 
the required service satisfactorily, and effectually supply 
the two chief deficiencies of the system above indicated. 


But what was actually done? In the first place, a 
scheme of examining teachers was adopted and rigidly 
adhered to, which has had the effect from the beginning 
to exclude from service in the Boston schools precisely 
the class of teachers whom it is most desirable to at- 
tract from responsible positions outside, — teachers of 
experience and solid culture. I must leave the detailed 
account of the nature and workings of this scheme for 
another occasion. 

As for the detailed examination of the schools, it was 
ignored. The studies in all grades of the schools were 
divided into six groups, one being assigned to each su- 
pervisor, — not for examination in these branches, but 
for such inspection as could be made by flying visits. 
Indeed, the supervisors would literally have to use 
wings to get round to the schools in accordance with 
this scheme, twice a year, for it would involve the ne- 
cessity of about fifteen thousand visits a year. After 
this farce had been enacted for two years, or more, the 
supervisors, being prevented in many instances from 
making the most egregious mistakes in their estimation 


scriptions of incapables. The natural result followed, 
—failure.. Two years I was officially associated with 
the supervisors, and had full knowledge of their aims 
and doings ; two years more I have watched their pro- 
ceedings as an outside observer, and my deliberate con-. 
clusion is that they have done far more harm than good. 
The $94,000, which the experiment bas up to this time 
cost, has been worse than wasted. In justification of 


of teachers by the advice of the principals, the rule re- 
quiring semi-annual examinations in detail was by the 
request, without doubt, of the supervisors, superseded by 
@ new one requiring an annual examination of “each 
teacher’s method of conducting a school, and of teaching 
classes.” 

It would require more space than is allowable here to 


been instrumental in discouraging, demoralizing, paral- 
yzing the best teachers in the service. I shall touch 
upon this painful topic further on, in a subsequent 
division of these notes. In passing, I must remark, 
however, that the scheme of examining methods and 
processes is, in the pedagogical point of view, radically 
wrong. What the teacher wants, and is entitled to, 
is the examination of the results of his work ; what he 
does not want is to have his standing and merit, and, 
consequently, his professional salvation, determined by 
what a supervisor thinks of his processes. 

But there is one feature of this plan which demands 
a few words here; I mean the secret book already re- 
ferred to. In this book the judgment of the supervis- 
ors, respecting the merits of teachers, are noted in fig- 
ures. On these figures depends the fate of all the 
teachers, at the ordeal of the annual election. If a 
teacher’s figure falls below a certain standard, he fails 
of reélection, and is dropped out of the service without 
the privilege of making a defence, or of being informed 
of the nature of the faults laid at his door, or even of 
being notified that he was deemed deficient. 


Where teaching is the dependence for a livelihood, 
the annual election, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, is a barbarism; the annual election in connec- 
tion with the supervisors’ book of doom is a heinous bar- 
barism. Every figure written in this book is a record 
of the degradation and disgrace of the whole teaching 
corps of the city of Boston. 

Now if the revision-committee had thoroughly re- 
formed the board of supervisors in its personnel 
(placing upon it sound educators where there are 
now incapables), and in its plans of work so as to 
secure a proper examination of teachers and schools; 
and had they emancipated the teachers by abolish- 
ing the secret book, they would have made a new 
departure of which they might be justly proud. 
But what was done? The revisers recommended, and 
the board voted, to reduce the number of supervisors 
from six to four. The authorized reporter of the board 
does not undertake to give reasons for this action. In- 
deed, he only refers to it incidentally as effecting “an an- 
nual saving of nearly $8,000.” Strange reticence! Six 
officers, exercising high supervisory functions in the ad- 
ministration of the system, had been employed by the 
board, at an annual expense of $23,000. These officials 
were in their second two-years’ term of service,—exper- 
imenting from the outset. And yet the annual report 
of the board, presumed to be made for the information 
of the people who pay the taxes and send their chil- 
dren to the schools, says nothing of the aims and plans 
of these officials; nothing of their doings; nothing of 
the success and results of their labors. Only their 
number is to be reduced from six to four, and the sav- 
ing of $8,000 effected. 

Turning to the report of the revision committee re- 
lating to this delicate and important matter, we find it 
disposed of in a brief paragraph as a trivial affair, the 
substance of which is, “the requirements upon these 
officials are now less than when the rules of the board 
were made providing for the election of six super- 
visors. The system is now fully organized. The 
examination in detail is superseded by the rule 
that requires the supervisors to examine ‘each teach- 
er’s method of conducting a school, and of teaching 
classes’; therefore let there be hereafter only four su- 
pervisors. The board adopted the recommendation. 
And thus the matter stood for about a year, when, at a 
recent meeting of the board, the vote reducing the num- 
ber of supervisors was reconsidered, the majority of the 
revision committee, including both the chairman and 
the controlling chief, voting for the reconsideration, or 
abstaining from voting. 

Is such a course of proceeding consistent with sound 
principles of educational administration and educational 
economy ? Is it in accordance with “common-sense ” ? 

It is clear that no persons fit to be supervisors would 


describe in detail how the doings of the supervisors have 


take the office, except under an implied guaranty of re- 
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election during efficiency and good behavior. The re- 
visers find no fault with the supervisors ; they only find 
that the rules of the board make less requirements upon 
them, and they hasten to the decision to eject two of 
the number from office,—the two victims to be singled 
out for disgrace some twelve months from the date of 
the transaction. 

Now if the supervisors had been efficient, faithful, 
and successful (and nothing is said to the contrary), the 
course adopted was most unjust and unwise, looking, 
not only upon the effect it must have on the actual 
supervisors, but also upon the effect it must have on 
future candidates for the office. No fit person will 
accept an office which is so contemptuously treated. 

On the other hand, if the supervisory scheme had 
proved a signal failure, as it would be easy to prove by 
indisputable facts, the whole scheme should have been 
reformed, and only those members of the board of su- 
pervisors discarded who were responsible for the failure. 
If there are any of the number who have, in a helpless 
minority, striven for better things, they should not have 
such an indignity put upon them as is implied in the 
action of the revisers and the Board. 

(To be continued.) 


A CHAT WITH YOUNG TEACHERS. 


BY SELF-RELIANCE. 


ABOUT SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. — (VII) 


We promised in this paper to deal with school vices. 
How shall the teacher manage to correct and prevent 
the practice of falsehood, pilfering, and profanity, for 
instance, which she is very likely to find in her school ? 
She will bring a vast moral power to bear upon these 
views by her living example and repeated instructions, 
as recommended in our last paper. The children will, 
of course, be taught, in a general way, the folly and 
wickedness of lying, stealing, and taking the name of 
God in vain; but the point is, how to deal with the 
criminal when the crime has been committed? With 
the sensible teacher this will depend entirely upon the 
circumstances of the case under treatment. There can 
be no stereotyped formulas in school management. 
Each case must be investigated and dealt with inde- 
pendently, and according to its merits. Still, the young 
teacher may be greatly assisted by a knowledge of the 
experience of others who have successfully treated sim- 
ilar cases. 

And here it may be remarked, that the moral treat- 
ment of moral offences is always proper, whether with 
or without severity. It is the moral effect upon the 
individual and the school that is sought for. If the 
knowledge of the crime is confined to the teacher and 
criminal, it may be treated privately for the good of 
the individual. But if it has become public and the 
school has already felt the evil influence, the treatment 
must be public, that all similar cases may be reached, 
and the whole benefited. 

Let us suppose, for illustration, that a single case of 
falsehood, or pilfering, or profanity has been exposed. 
The first thing to be done is, to explain before the 
school the nature and consequences of such a crime, 
and to bring the truth to bear upon the conscience. 
While one offence has been discovered, there may be 
many cases like it, and in this way all may be reached 
at the same time. The guilty party may not be known 
to the teacher, yet he must be convicted, that confes- 
sion, penitence, and restitution (so far as possible) 
may be secured. ‘To obtain this result, the teacher 
should leave the way open, and make it as easy as may 
be for the pupil to confess and restore. 

There are different ways to detect crime in school, 
and sometimes, as in war, a little strategy may be justi- 
fiable. The teacher may rely much upon the tendency 
of conscious guilt to expose itself. Daniel Webster 
— said, in a plea to convict a murderer before a jury, 
‘The whole creation of God has neither nook nor cor- 


ner where the guilty can bestow such a secret and say 
it is safe.” This has been illustrated in many instances 
in the school-room. A little boy had told a falsehood, 
but which of the class it was not known. The teacher, 
after talking to them for some time, said, “The boy 
who told that falsehood may have a feather upon his 
nose.” And sure enough, for he raised his hand to 
brush it off, and thus exposed himself, and he after- 
ward confessed his guilt. And confession of crime, 
which is the object to be gained in every instance, may 
be sought in another way. The teacher has overheard 
an oath while passing the playground. She knows 
many more have been uttered. How shall this case be 
managed ? Let her seek a favorable opportunity for a 
familiar lecture on the subject of profanity. Let her 
expose its folly and wickedness, and tell her boys how 
badly she felt when she heard one of them swear while at 
play. She may presume that it was a mistake and re- 
sulted from carelessness, and that the boy will be glad 
of an opportunity to confess the fault to her publicly. 
She now asks the boy who uttered that oath to raise 
his hand, and a dozen hands are raised! The trap was 
set for one, but it has caught the whole class. She now 
inquires how many will promise to swear no more, and 
every hand is again raised. The teacher’s object is ac- 
complished, and a vast amount of moral power is gained 
over this vicious habit. 

To further illustrate, the story of the stolen gold dol- 
lar may be again told. It had disappeared from the 
teacher’s table during her temporary absence. Only 
two school-children were left in the room. The next 
time the school assembled for religious service, the 
teacher took occasion to speak of the gold dollar. She 
first supposed that it had by accident been lodged upon 
the human lungs; it would corrode and poison, and 
produce inflammation, disease, and death. She now 
transferred the gold dollar from the lungs to the con- 
science, and showed how it would produce guilt, re- 
morse, and anguish. She presumed that the act was 
committed in a thoughtless moment; that the thief 
would be glad to restore the money, and escape further 
suffering and disgrace. She specified where the dollar 
might be placed, and assured the school that the fact of 
restoring it would be evidence of penitence, and would 
settle the whole difficulty. The dollar was returned, 
and the child restored to favor and confidence with the 
happiest results. 


VARIETIES. 


— We have in our town a system of free graded schools, and 
are trying in an humble way to promote the interests of the 
children. Some, of course, are troublesome, and need constant 
looking after. Parents do not always appreciate our efforts in 
behalf of their children. Isend you herewith a fac simile copy 
(penmanship improved) of a note received by one of our very 
estimable teachers from a patron who has enjoyed the benefits 
of the school for years, but never paid one dollar of school-tax 
in his life. You will very properly infer that the writer grew 
up before the schools were established, and consequently did 
not enjoy their benefits: 

‘*Minnie wos cept at home 2 dayes on the bad wither i tell 
you Minnie has bin to well raised to play hucky dont beother 
your braines a bout it and be show you doe yoare deuty to all 
and considr yowne positeon and ho payes you.” N. E. E. 

— It was a Chicago girl who once spoke of “‘setting” ina 
chair, and then got such an education that she talked about 
the beautiful sunsit.’’ 

— The scheme of instruction in cookery in the London 
Board schools provides for the giving to the older girls in cer- 
tain schools at least twelve lessons in practical cookery, the 
lessons té be given upon one half-day in each week. The in- 
structor is appointed by the Board, and receives a yearly salary 
of $300. Twenty-one of the London schools have kitchens. 
There is no waste, as the food cooked is sold. 

— All our readers will doubtless be interested to learn that a 
recent number of a Berlin chemical journal contains a paper 
describing ‘‘ the action of chloroform upon alkaline solutions 
of metoxybenzoic acids, ortho-aledhydro-metoxybenzoic acid, 
the formation of oxyterephthalic acid from ortho-aldehydro- 
metoxy-benzoic acid, and also para-aldehydro-metoxy-benzoyl- 
diamido-benzol tri-iodide, diethy-anhydro-benzoi-diamido-ben- 
zo] iodide, diethyl-anhydro-benzoyl-diamido-benzoy! hydroxide, 
diethyl-anhydro-benzoyl-diamido-benzol chloride, and the cor- 
responding platino-chloride, ss ee and nitrate, and also of 
diamyl-anhydro-benzol-diamido-benzol and its derivatievs par- 
allel to those of the diethyl series.””— Boston Jour. of Chem. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


BY REV. C. L. WOODWORTH, BOSTON, MASS. 


The American Missionary Association was organized 
at Albany, Sept. 3, 1846. It was the outgrowth and 
culmination of the Christian anti-slavery sentiment of 
the country thirty-three years ago. Four other socie- 


consolidated in its formation. The special reason for 
the new society was that the Mendi mission in Africa, 
growing out of the returned Amistad captives, and 
other parts of the work at home and abroad, might be 
unified and strengthened in a national society. F 


The Association, taking the place of the four thus re- 
tired, found upon its hands missionaries in the West 
and South, in the West Indies, in Africa, and among 
the Indians of North America. Its constituency was 
neither large, wealthy, nor influential; but it was com- 
posed of men who believed in God, in prayer, in the 
beatitudes, and in the omnipotence of right. Up to 
1861 it had failed to make a place for itself in many of 
the churches; converts to its work or its principles 
were not numerous; but feeling was softening, opposi- 
tion yielding, and good-will was slowly coming to its 
side. This was its position when the war burst upon 
the country, and all patriotic men leaped to her de- 
fence. Those who had looked upon the Association as 
an intruder and a disturber of the peace, were among 
the first to recognize it as prepared of God for the care 
of the millions enfranchised by the blood of battle. 


Hardly four months had elapsed from the firing on 
Sumpter, when the American Missionary Association 
dispatched a ship-load of clothing and bread to Fortress 
Monroe, for the relief of the suffering thousands who 
had flocked inside the Union lines, in hope of asylum 
and liberty. Perhaps there never was a company of 
human beings in greater need of everything making for 
human comfort; and yet the work of distribution had 
barely begun before that naked, starving, suffering 
crowd cried more sharply for books and schools. A col- 
ored woman of good education and Christian refine- 
ment, Mrs. Mary A. Peake, was found on the spot, and 
commissioned to instruct her people. By a singular co- 
incidence of dates, — Sept. 3, 1862, — she opened her 
school, and, while waiting for books, wrote letters and 
sentences in the sand; and thus began the work of ed- 
ucation among the colored race. 


From this point the work spread into every Southern 
State, until from 15 teachers commissioned in 1862, the 
number had grown to 533 in 1870. From that date 
there was a sudden decrease, both in amount of re- 
ceipts and in the number of laborers, owing to the clos- 
ing up of the Freedmen’s Bureau, the withdrawing of 
the New School Presbyterians, and some other sources 
of income then cut off. At this present writing Flor- 
ida and Arkansas are the only Southern States in which 
the Association has no schools. Those States have a 
comparatively small colored population, and are less im- 
portant as strategic points for carrying on the work, 
For these reasons, as we were obliged to contract some- 
where, we naturally did it where the colored popula- 
tion was least numerous, and the States themselves 
were inclined to do most for their education. 


The Association has just entered on its nineteenth 
year of effort in the South. It may aid our conception 
of what has been done, as well as convey some idea of 
the purpose and spirit of those who have furnished the 
means for its work, if we say that the Association has 
collected and expended during the eighteen years of its 
Southern labor, about $4,800,000; over $3,000,000 of 
this have been expended in the education of the blacks. 
During the same time it has sent into the South 5,388 
teachers and missionaries, an average of about 300 
per year. 

The tangible results of this outlay of money and 
effort, as they appear in permanent educational institu- 


tions, can be easily stated. The following schools are 


ties, which had in view the same general object, were - 
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chartered, the first six being of collegiate grade, and 
doing good collegiate work : Boarding 


No. pupils. 
Berea College, Berea, Ky... 263 180 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., 246 150 
Atlanta University, Atlanta,Ga, . . 214 150 
Taladega College, Taladega, Ala., ; 214 100 
Tongaloo University, Tongaloo, Miss. . 232 90 
. Straight University, New Orleans, La., 242 75 

Hampton N. and A. Inst., Hampton, Va., 274 180 
Normal Institute, Normal, Texas, . . 137 

The Association has eleven schools of normal grade, 
whose object it is to raise up teachers as rapidly as may 
be. They are located as follows: 

No. of Pupils. 
Williston Schools, Wilmington, N.C., . 93 
Washington School, Raleigh, N.C., . ; . 3860 
Avery Institute, Charleston, 8. C., . 268 
Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, 8.C., . . 4 
Storrs School, Atlanta, Ga, . 761 
Lewis High School, Macon, Ga., ‘ é - 89 
Trinity College, Athens, Ala., 139 
Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala., ‘ ; . 147 
Swayne School, Montgomery, Ala., . ; , 445 
Burrell School, Selma, Ala., : ‘ ‘ . 421 
Le Moyne School, Memphis, Tenn., 211 

These normal schools, of course are the natural feed- 
ers of the colleges, while they themselves are fed by 
twenty-five schools of a still lower grade. It will thus 
be seen that the Association has npon its list forty-four 
schools, so adjusted to each other that the child may be 
taken at the alphabet and carried forward until he grad- 
uates with the culture and the honor of a liberal educa- 
tion. During the last year there were taught in all the 
schools 7,207 pupils, by 190 teachers. Sixteen hun- 
dred of these were in the normal and collegiate depart- 
ments ; leaving the great balance in the lower grade to 
work up, year by year, into the higher education. 

These schools are modeled after the New-England 
pattern. The attempt has been made to reproduce in 
the South the institutions which have been so benefi- 
cent in their influence on the people of the North. 
The teachers have transferred to the colored schools 
the courses of study, the methods of instruction, and 
the discipline of the Northern schoolroom. It is be- 
lieved that the institutions and forces which have made 
one New England will make another, under favorable 
circumstances, in the South. It is found that scholars 
are much alike, and that the influence of good learning 
on the black is precisely what it ison the white. So 
far as has been discovered, color has nothing to do with 
the brain, or with the susceptibility of the mind to the 
power and beauty of art, or the refining influence of 
learning. The oneness of human nature has been a 
central thought; and we have not once allowed our- 
selves to doubt that what has been good for the whites 
will be good for the blacks. Thus far we see no reason 
to change our faith. 

We have, however, put into our instruction an ele- 
ment which has been, gradually, dropping out in the 
schools of the North. We have not only made moral 
instruction prominent, but we have made it fundamental. 
While we have labored assiduously to inform the intel- 
ligence, we have been more eager to put that intelligence 
under the direction and control of right moral judg- 
ments. For we have found that the colored race, like 
all ignorant, degraded races, is more run-down on its 
moral side, than on its intellectual. It was certain, 
therefore, that there was no security for a broad, intel- 
lectual culture unless it rested on the broader culture 
of the moral nature. As a slave, the senses of the ne- 
gro were alert and keen; he observed, thought, com- 
pared, planned ; but his moral sensibilities were stimu- 
lated to evil, or drugged to sleep. The time has come, 
however, when all this must be rectified; when these 
aborted powers must be lifted, expanded, and strength- 
ened. The success of our work depends on our ability 
to do this. We have counted the cost, and are satisfied 
that the Bible is our main reliance for the best intel- 
lectual and moral education. We have, therefore, put 
it at the front in all our efforts, and made it the su- 


And in order to take possession of communities so as to 
shape and control their moral life, we have felt obliged 
to plant the Pilgrim Church in connection with our 
schools. Sixty-five of these have grown up since 1866, 
and have now a membership of over 4,000, most of whom 
are young men and women whose minds have been ex- 
panded and refined by culture and religion. It will 
not be surprising that we have laid hold of this double 
power to elevate, when it is remembered that the sur- 
roundings of the negro were such, for two hundred 
years, that he was compelled to break every article of 
the decalogue. A process like this for centuries, could 
not fail to léave the soul in almost inveterate degrada- 
tion. It would not promise much to offer more secular 
knowledge while the whole field of moral command and 
duty was swept of its obligations. It has seemed, there- 
fore, imperative that the school and the church should 
go hand in hand, in order that the intellectual and 
moral natures should keep step together, and should 
sustain each other in the march of improvement. 

But it may be thought that forty-four schools and 
sixty-five churches are not a large showing for such 
an expenditure of money and effort. Any one who 
knows the long and weary task of planting a pure, 
Christian church, and especially of planting a Christian 
college, will hardly think that such a work is an insig- 
nificant thing to do anywhere. Particularly will he so 
conclude when he remembers that we have had every- 
thing to provide, — teacher, preacher, spelling-book, 
school-house, college, chapel, and mission home. The 
race began with the alphabet, and have advanced, step 
by step, until hundreds haye graduated from the train- 
ing-schools, some from the college, and others from the 
professional courses connected therewith. The ripe 
fruit is beginning to appear. Educated men and women 
are taking their places in all the callings of life. It is 
estimated that 150,000 pupils were taught by our grad- 
uates the past year. Pure, able, and intelligent preach- 
ers are coming forward to lead the race into better 
morals, and a more rational faith. 

‘It has, however, been eminently a time of planting 
and preparation. It early became evident that we must 
found permanent institutions in order to hold, as well 
as to bear onward, the intellectual and moral forces 
which humanize and ennoble a people. But the ma- 
chinery is at last complete, and willing hands are ready 
to gather the fruit from so much sowing. These schools 
and churches are attracting to themselves thousands of 
the most gifted and promising youths of the race, while 
they are centers of intellectual and moral power for the 


whole people. Out of these institutions are to come, 
we believe, the strong, trained, courageous men who 
will lead the African race into that bright future of 
prophecy and hope just now so inviting. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The April number of Harper’s Magazine is rendered ex- 
ceedingly attractive by its many beautiful illustrations, and 
every article in its table of contents is noteworthy. The num- 
ber opens with the first = of Mrs. John Lillie’s paper, Music 
and Musicians in England, Readers who are interested in 
music will read with pleasure Mrs. A. B, Blake’s graceful 
paper on Madrigals. 

— Appleton’s Journal for April contains a paper giving an in- 
side history of the Suez Canal, that is likely to create no little 
sensation at the present moment. The figures given of the cost 
of the canal are in themselves startling, but the revelation of the 
means taken to secure the completion of the work affords a 

uncture shou well pondered. é oth 
number are of varied interest. co 

— Samuel Kneeland, A.M., M.D., of Boston, has assumed 
the duties of associate-editor of the Journal of Science, and 
has been appointed sole agent for this publication in New 
England. It is an illustrated periodical for practical informa- 
tion, in popular language, for the dissemination among the 
people of the facts of all sciences, and to keep the public on a 
level with the advanced thought and wondrous improvements 
of this Digg pa age. Besides other matter, it wil contain 

es in astronomy, geography, and natural history, 
notes of travel and adventure, novelties in all branches of 
knowledge, and the latest additions to the several sciences. 


preme authority in all matters of conduct and duty. 


It is, in short, a ular illustrated medi ying 
knowledge to the masses of the people. ee 


ANNIVERSARY DAYS WITH OUR POETS. 


For some years we have kept these anniversaries as festive- 
time with our pupils, our preparation being the study of the 
author and his works, and the learning of some poem by each 
member of the school (according to the age and ability of the 
pupil), the teachers, also, included. 

As each succeeding anniversary has come round, the pupils, 
all alive with interest, have desired to show the warmth of 
their regard by sending flowers to the poet of the occasion, 
until not only flowers have been sent with a birthday-greeting, 
but they have also been brought to decorate the portrait in the 
schoolroom, and the room itself. Parents, catching the 
spirit, have given us the helpful influence of their presence, 
marking these, especially, as days of inspiration and growth. 

BRYANT. 

Beginning with Bryant, the lessons for the occasion 
were adapted to each grade of the school, from the kindergar- 
ten to the class of young ladies. In imagination we visited 
the Cummington home, and learned from the good Dr. Bryant 
how he cared for his little boy, then so delicate in health, so 
as to make him strong, physically, for his long and useful life 
of four-score years and three, and enabled him to give us a 
noble model of systematic care in food and exercise. We no- 
ticed the careful mental training of the wise father, and as we 
saw him point to the bust of Homer, in his study, we could 
almost fancy we heard the words which thrilled the heart of 
the boy of ten for nearly three-score years, till he gave it all 
back to us in his own choice language. 

Not forgotten was the site of the ‘‘ Wood,”’ close at hand, 
the “‘ Yellow Violet,” nor the “‘ Fringed Gentian.’’ We saw 
those grand old 

‘* Hills, rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,” 
and we felt the warmth of that poetic fire in the soul of the 
young poet as the unearthed relics of the Indians suggested 
** Thanatopsis’’ as the great ‘‘ All-tomb of mam.’”’ We came 
down with him through his busy half-century of journalistic 
life, when he reviewed all the important questions of national 
welfare, with no stain upon the honesty of his opinions, while, 
at the sametime he was proving himself Nature’s loving inter- 
preter, and the “‘ Father of American poetry.” 
WHITTIER. 

Next came the anniversary of our beloved poet, Whittier, 
hailed with delight by the children, whose hearts throb with 
pleasure as they call to mind the warm hospitality of lovely 
‘Oak Knoll,’”’ and the cordial greeting of the poet. The 
The anniversary was full of brightness to the children. About 
twenty of his poems were recited, which, though selected 
with some reference to practical lessons for true living, 
needed no interpreter; for the child-heart, full of eager inter- 
terest and appreciation, was quick to learn from ‘‘ Abram Da- 
venport”’ his present dutyin the darkest hour; and from 
**Conductor Bradley ”’ \ 

‘To do the utmost that a brave man could, 
And die if need be, as a true man should,”’ 

secure in the trust of ‘“‘ Parson Avery,’’ whose ‘‘Soul went 
singing to its rest.’’ Not less was their interest in the ‘‘ Bare- 
foot Boy,’’ and in the inimitable life-pictures in ‘‘ Snow- 
Bound;’’ the story of ‘‘ Nauhaught the Deacon,” the deli- 
cate and beautiful imagery of the ‘‘ Pageant,’’ and ‘‘ My Birth- 
day.”” These and many more, with the singing of hymns 
written by the poet, gave us a day which will be long re- 
membered. 

In response to a floral gift containing thirty-nine rose-buds, 
representing the greeting of the same number of pupils and 
teachers in the school, Mr. Whittier wrote, on the morning 
of his last birthday, the following lines which he terms “‘ Hasty 
Verse,’’ which having been copied by the heliotype-process 
are put away among the treasures of the children, as their 
gift from the poet. 

My garden roses long ago 
ave perished from the leaf-strewn walks; 


Their pale wild sisters smile no more 
Upon the sweet-brier stalks. 
Gone, with the flower-time of my life, 
Spring’s violets, summer’s blooming pride, 
And Nature’s winter and my own 
Stand flowerless side by side! 
So might I yesterday have sung; 
ay, in bleak December’s noon, 
Come sweetest fragrance, shapes and hues, 
The rosy wealth of June! 
’ Thanks to the hands that sent the gift, 
Thanks to the hearts that prompted it; 
If undeserved it comes, at least 
It seems not all unfit. 
Of old, my Quaker ancestors 
Had gifts of “ forty stripes save one;”’ 
And now as many roses crown f 
The gray head of their son! ~ 
God bless the givers! May they all 
From life’s fair dawning to its close, 
Wear fragrant on their happy hearts 
The bloom of Sharon’s rose! 
Oak Knoll, 12 mo. 18, 1879, 


LONGFELLOW. 


Joun G. WHITTIER. 


And now, on the 27th of February, we have again kept festive- 
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time with one whose smile of welcome, whose warm hospital- 
ity, and whose parting benediction are so engraven on our 
hearts that the name of Longfellow, to whom our own and 
foreign lands give the full meed of honor, strikes a chord in 
our hearts which vibrates with the tenderest love and sympa- 
thy. The whole time of our morning session was given to the 
works of Longfellow, making particular study of ‘The 
Song of Hiawatha.”’ Twenty selections were made from it, 
and recited; viz., “The Introduction,” ‘The Origin of the 
Peace Pipe,” Promise of the Prophet,”’ ‘The Child- 
hood of Hiawatha,” ‘‘The Boyhood,” ‘The Birch Canoe,” 
“The Manhood,” “ The Fasting,” ‘‘ The Gift of Mondamin,” 
“The Care of Mondamin,” “‘The Picture Writing,” ‘‘The 
Friends of Hiawatha,” Wooing,’ ‘‘The White Man’s 
Foot,” and ‘‘ The Departure of Hiawatha.”’ 

The objects to be secured in the study of this ‘‘ Song,’’ to those 
who were too young to realize its literary value, were these: 
To show how much knowledge may be gained from the habit 
of careful observation of the works of Nature; to fix in the 
child’s mind the beauty of the Indian traditions and legends; 
to find the significance of the picture-writing; and, more than 
all else, to engrave a picture of the early Indian,— 


“‘ Striving for the good he comprehends not, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touches God’s right hand in the darkness,’’— 


a picture that shall find a secure place in the mind of the child 
before it must be filled with the ‘‘ Darker, drearier vision of 
Hiawatha.’”’ The older members of the school, studying with 
more knowledge and care, found new beauty at every step, 
and made visible progress in the power of discrimination in 
matters of imagination, style, metre, figures, the graphic por- 
trayal of his characters and scenes, the simplicity and com- 
pleteness of his narrative, the rhythmic beauty of his song 
and created a more keen desire to read and enjoy all his writings. 
A few other selections, the singing of the ‘‘ Psalm of Life,’’ 
“The Arrow and the Song,”’ The Bridge,’ and ‘“‘ The Day 
is Done,” gave us a morning of instruction and pleasure, and 
seemed to bring us into the heart-atmosphere of our great poet. 
By request we give this fragment of our school work, and 
that, cheerfully, with the hope that others may try the plan, 
and learn by a pleasant experience how much more may be 
accomplished in this way, in the study of the authors who are 
making the literature of this century, than by spending a short 
time, at irregular intervals, as the name of an author is brought 
to notice by the reading-lesson of the day. It has also proved 
an excellent plan in teaching history, by fixing in the mind of 
the child the characters and the works of the men of noble 
might, who have made our country to be honored. 
Mrs. Putnam, Jamaica Plain, Boston. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his ture. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


VIRGIL’S ANEID. 


In all the reviews of Long’s 4/neid which have fallen into 
my hands, though they have contained references to many sim- 
ilar works, I have failed to notice any mention of Rickard’s 
and Ravenworth’s version. I cannot for a moment suppose 
that these review-writers have never read this work; but as I 
have not seen it in any American bookseller’s list, and have as 
yet met no one in this country who has read it, I take the lib- 
erty to give its title, publisher, and price: “‘ The dineid of 
Virgil. Translated in English blank verse by G. K. Rickards, 
A.M., and Lord Ravensworth.”’ 2 vols., 8vo; 10/o. W. 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh. 

The first six books are the work of Richards; the remaining 
six (with the exception of the eleventh), that of Ravensworth. 
If any man, living or dead, has approached nearer than Rick- 
ards to the merits of the great original, a favor will be con- 
ferred upon your readers by the mention of his name. I will 
embrace this opportunity to call attention also to Clayton’s 
prose version of the first six books, published by James Thorn- 
ton, Oxford. The remaining six books are, I believe, in prep- 
aration. For some unaccountable reason, I see both of these 
works are not found even in the revised edition of Mayor's 
Guide, R. M. J. 

Philadelphia, March, 1880. 


ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


While in Europe, last summer, I noticed the Messrs. John- 
ston, geographers to the Queen, had published a set of 36 ele- 
Sant plates, 26 x 34 inches, to illustrate the animal kingdom. 
Though artistically perfect, they are put at 2/o each. This 
splendid effort to aid the cause of teaching through the eye 
Seemed to me worthy of every encouragement, and I imme- 


diately ordered a set. After a five-months’ trial of their mer-|' 


its, I wrote a strong letter of approval to the publishers, and 
have just received from them the reply that, though gratified 
at my kind words, they were sorry to say that a set had been 


lying in this country for some time, but as yet no publisher 
would take them up. 

Allow me, then, to urge upon the progressive school author- 
ities of Boston,—on second thought, I must not omit Quiney,— 
to forward an order to Messrs. Johnston, Edinburgh, for 
enough sets of Leutemann’s plates to furnish all their primary 
schools, and thus teach the publishers of America that if they 
can’t go along with the age, the age can go along without them. 
Of course I am aware of certain attempts in this direction by 
one or two houses in this country but the results show that 
they are only half convinced that we have entered upon a new 
era. R. M. J. 
Philadelphia, March, 1880. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AND COUNCIL. 


Although compelled to write under great disadvantages at 
this time, still I most cordially comply with your very compli- 
mentary suggestion to write up ‘‘Chautauqua”’ in a series of 
brief articles. I do so the more cheerfully for the personal in- 
terest I take in the complete success of the meeting of the As- 
sociation for 1880 at that delightful summer resort; having 
suggested the invitation to the authorities at Chautauqua, which 
has been tendered and accepted, and taken my share of re- 
sponsibilty in urging the matter to the final consummation. 
Having spent the past season, also, at Chautauqua, — laboring 
with and for teachers in the “ Retreat,’’— and, desirous as I 
assuredly am, to promote the interests of the Association, and 
all who would and should avail themselves of its benefits, I 
shall endeavor to anticipate the queries and wants of teachers 
who are strangers at Chautauqua, and, at the same time, shall 
be glad to answer, so far as I am able, any other queries that 
may be addressed to me by mail, or through your excellent 
journal. 

At this time I will give a brief summary of my views on the 
coming ‘‘ Council’’ of Educators, — more especially will I en- 
deavor to gather the fruit of two days’ pleasant experiences in 
the Superintendents’ Meeting at Washington. My own views 
as influenced and harmonized, as I believe, with the majority 
of members of the recent meeting, are the following: (1) The 
Council should be an organic part of the National Associa- 
tion; (2) It should hold its sessions annually, immediately 
after the meetings of the Association; (3) Its members should 
embrace the Council of the Association, and such others as 
they, by their own regulations, shall admit; (4) The proceed- 
ings of the Council should be published in the same volume 
with the proceedings of the Association; (5) The officers of 
the General Association should be, ex-officio (so far as they 
meet the demands), the officers of the Council. 

The wisdom and practicability of these features will, I trust, 
be evident to all who have given this subject mature thought. 
In the order of the above points, allow me to suggest, that it 
will be universally admitted that another independent national 
organization of educators is impracticable. A rival and an- 
tagonistic body would be deplored by all, and only mischievous 
in general results. Those who have borne the burden and 
heat of the battles of past years under the banner of the Asso- 
ciation, have no thought of abandoning it or organizing an in- 
dependent codrdinate body. 

Again, those who are interested in the aims of the Council, 
and likely to do that kind of work in the future, —as in the 
past,—are the busy men and women in the general work of 
education. Their time and opportunities for meeting are lim- 
ited. One annual gathering will be all that can be expected of 
them for the near future. ; 

The Association is representative and voluntary. In its 
membership and administration it has fewer objectionable 
features than any other general scheme yet proposed as the 
basis of organization. All classes of institutions, all educa- 
tional interests, are or may be found in the membership of the 
Association. It will hardly be worth the while to appoint to a 
council those who have not the personal interest to attend the 
Association meetings. 

The proceedings of the Council should certainly be published 
with the Association proceedings. The subjects for the Asso- 
ciation will naturally ripen and show their fruit in the more 
careful deliberation and decisions of the Council. Together 
these records will be even more valuable than the rich refer- 
ence-library we already have in the Reports of the Association. 
I need not even suggest more on this point. 

Lastly, the end is not, I trust, to multiply offices or honors. 
It will greatly simplify matters if the board of officers of the 
General Association shall constitute the official board of the 
Council. It will not only simplify and save time and unneces- 
sary machinery and diversity of administration,—it will give to 
the officers of the Council precisely the experience that any 
officers will need to administer the affairs of the Council 
wisely. It is certain that the report of the most excellent com- 
mittee recently appointed by the Superintendents’ Section at 
Washington, before the meeting at Chautauqua will give us 


a wise plan. » 
With no thought of forecasting or influencing that report, I 
ask a candid consideration from all your readers of these hast- 


ily-written Gro. P. BEARD. 
‘California, enn., March, 1880. 


FLESH-EATING TREES. 


inquires about flesh-eating trees. You can assure him that 
the judicial tree of Borneo has no existence in fact, and that 
in so far as it is concerned he can sleep in peace o’ nights. 

Soon after the accounts of the carnivorous propensities of 
Dionea, Drosera, Sarracenia, etc., were published a few years 
since by Dr. Asa Gray and other observers, the clever hoax 
which has deceived your correspondent appeared in the New 
York World. The ingenious writer probably had little idea of 
the mischief he was doing. The article was copied and re- 
copied, people swallowing it whole, in quite acarnivorous way. 
It was admirably done, the facts in regard to certain humble 
herbs and insects being magnified to fit trees and men. The 
Droseraceous tree was certainly a horror. Your correspondent 
will find all that is known about “Carnivorous Plants in Dar- 
win’s classical work of that name, in Gray’s new text-book, 
Vol. I., and in the same author’s How Plants Behave. As 


members of diverse and widely-separated families often man- 
ifest this propensity, we cannot classify them together, except 
as regards this function. 

I hope this note will prevent any one else from being de- 
ceived by newspaper science. W. W. BaILry. 


ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the of W.H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me.,to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original puz- 
zles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) rs 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL ENIGMA, 

My 30, 35, 11, 62, 85, 6, 86, built the great Roman wall. 

My 18, 58, 52, 56, 66, 49, 9, 75, 14, 40, isaruin of a Druid 
temple, on Salisbury Plain. 

My 74, 79, 70, 25, 8, 4, 55, 24, 36, was the name given to 
Cromwell’s soldiers. 

My 2, 42, 32, 69, 21, 36, 26, 17, 67, 72, was a king of an- 
cient England. ; 

My 10, 15, 53, 47, 3, 1, 50, 29, 41, 86, was a name given 
to a certain party in the civil wars during the reign of Charles 
the First. 

My 51, 84, 67, 13, 8, 57, 73, a famous castle erected during 
the reign of Edward the Third. 


many wives of a famous king. 

My 68, 83, 38, 77, was acruel Catholic queen during whose 
reign, over three hundred Protestants were burned alive. In 
history the title of 5, 54, 70, 52, 16, 81, is applied to her. 

My 8, 20, 79, 51, 80, 27, 7, 12, 38, 85, 60, 54, 69, 31, 78, 
43, was imprisoned in the Tower for twelve years, and was 
afterward beheaded. 

My 23, 2, 85, 19, 22, 47, 50, 79, was Chancellor of Eng- 
land in the time of Queen Mary. 

My 61, 70, 10, 7, 46, 48, 62, 38, 75, was a king of the 
Britons in the fifth century. 

My 76, 35, 73, 54, 64, 67, was a wizard who lived at the 
time of the Saxon invasion, and regarding whom many fab- 
ulous stories are told. 

My 81, 57, 79, 45, a noble house, whose enmity with the 
house of Lancaster caused a long civil war. 

My 62, 54, 63, 74, 65, 2, was the beautiful wife of the 
boy-king, Edwy, who, by order of the monk, Dunstan, was 
barbarously stolen and sold into slavery in Ireland. 
My 3, 83, 71, 4, 3, was a king of Scotland, who invaded 
England about the year 1135. 
My 59, 29, 10, 57, 54, 3, was a Danish king who reigned 
four years in England, and was called ‘‘ Harefoot,’’ on ac- 
count of his agility in running and hunting. 

My 51, 82, 4, 7, 62, 59, 33, 54, 54, was where the English 
kings held court for many years. 

My 39, 2, 67, 44, was an English statesman of the seven- 
teenth century. 

My 34, 46, 56, 66, 73, was an English writer, in the first 
half of the last century. 

My whole are said to have been among the last words of 
the great Cardinal Woolsey. LAILA. 
PUZZLE. 


From the Roman numerals which we use and the letter O, 
form five words, which have the following separate signifi- 
cations: 1, A stringed instrument; 2, To labor; 3, A fish; 
4, Tomingle; 5, A Latin noun. Cc. H. M 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 4, 


EniemMA.—1. Martin Luther. 2, Pestalozzi. 3. Lycurgus. 
4. Horace Mann. 5. Dotheboys Hall. 6. Swift. 7. Stella. 
8. Liebig. 9. Guyot. 10. Thomas Arnold. 11. Kitto. 12, 
Fields. 13. Sheridan. 14. The Rivals. 15. Beattie. 16. 
Gesenius. 17. Fgeinoen (Francis). 18, Know thyself. 19. 
Geometry. 20. The whole, the following lines from Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village: 

‘** Beside yen straggling fence that skirts the way, 

With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school.”’ 
Fort Edward, N. Y., 1880. M. E. 8. 


ANAGRAMS.—1, Benedict Arnold. 2, Jefferson Davis. 3, 


John Wilkes Booth. 4, Alonzo Garcelon. 


I am happy to relieve the mind of your correspondent who — 


My 33, 25, 56, 37, 5, 52, 27, 44, 28, 25, was one of the 
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THE WEEK. 
(Tugspay, MARcH 9, TO TUESDAY, MARCH 16.) 


— The Wisconsin Senate has concurred in the Assembly’s 
resolution providing for female suffrage in that State. 

— Ex-Governor Garcelon has been undergoing an examina- 
tion as to the counting of the vote of Maine, in 1879. 

— Kearney and Kalloch, the leaders of the San Francisco 
** Communists,’ have begun to feel the influence of the citizen 
organization. Both of them made mild-mannered speeches 
Sunday. The court found Kearney guilty of incendiary lan- 
guage; sentence reserved. 

— The New York Piano Manufacturers’ Association closed 
their factories yesterday, and several thousand men are out of 
employment. Other strikes, in various trades, are reported 
from all parts of the country. 

— The English section of the new French cable is to be at 
work in ten days. 

— The steamer Montana, bound from New York to Queens- 
town and Liverpool, went ashore during a fog in Church 
Bay, a place four miles from Holyhead. It is expected that 
the vessel will be a total loss. 

" — Russia.—The Russian expedition against Merv is aban- 
‘doned for the present. 

— China.—Chung How, late ambassador to Russia, and who 
negotiated the Kulja Treaty with that Government, has been 
beheaded. A revolt has broken out in Pekin. 

— France. —The French senate passed the Ferry educational 
bill, after striking out the objectionable seventh clause, which 
prohibited Jesuits from teaching in public or private schools. 
It is reported that M. Ferry has resigned his portfolio. 

— Belgium.—The war about the schoels is as fierce as ever, 
and is now assuming an interesting phase. The fearful anath- 
emas of the bishops, last summer, drove a great many pupils 
from the secular into the church schools, but for the last three 
months they have been coming back in quantities. 


As the question of the permanence of teachers and of 
establishing pensions for long and faithful service is 
now exciting some attention, it may be mentioned with 
@ certain apropos that in Austria a Mr. Hausleithner, 
the principal of a public school, has lately been allowed 
to retire on a pension, at his own request, after fifty- 
three years of service; having in 1872 received the 
gold cross of merit; while another veteran from the 
ranks of teachers, Mr. Binder, was also allowed to retire 


10/between sample copies and the regular subscription 


emperor. Such are the inducements to long and faith- 
ful service which are held out by a monarchy like Aus- 
tria. Cannot our republican governments learn a prof- 
itable lesson thereby ? 


In Tue Journat of Feb. 5 we stated our views in 
regard to the recent rulings of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment at Washington on second-class matter. The law 
declares plainly what may be written or printed there- 
on; but the rulings of the Department seemed to us to 
nullify the plain declarations of the law, and to defeat 
the purposes of its framers. These rulings demand 
that, in case a publisher wishes to send sample copies 
of his publications to persons not now subscribers, he 
must stamp, thereon or therein, the words sample copy ; 
and each paper so sent must be wrapped singly, and be 
mailed in separate parcels, one paper in a package. 
We now learn by a telegram from Washington to the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, that a test case has been 
brought before the law department of the postoffice, 
by Hon. T. W. Bicknell, editor of the JourNAL oF 
EpvucatTion, in which it was claimed that the ruling 
was illegal. A decision has been rendered in Mr. Bick- 
0! nell’s favor, and henceforth no distinction will be made 


issue of all second-class publications. 


Wuitst in France and Belgium the authorities are 
endeavoring to secularize the public schools, it appears 
that in Prussia they are determined to pursue a differ- 
ent course. The Minister of Worship and Instruction 
has decided to close several schools where the scholars 
are mixed as to creeds, and has ordered that in future 
the children belonging to different religious creeds shall 
receive instruction in separate schools. This decision 
has, however, met with opposition, and an effort has 
been made to induce the Minister to reconsider his de- 
cision ; and it is stated that a petition to that effect 
will be addressed to the emperor, and that if necessary 
the matter will be brought before the legislature. 


For the last fifteen years the city of Cincinnati has 
not been without a first-class educational sensation, be- 
ginning with an exhaustive discussion of some “ burn- 
ing question,” and ending in a wholesale personal 
squabble. Just now the city appears to be entering on 
a new campaign, in which the whole matter of high art 
in music in general, and, finally, the personal crotchets 
of its leading musicians and “first people,” will be thor- 
oughly ventilated. As far as we are able to discover, 
the resignation of Theodore Thomas from the College 
of Music turns on the chronic controversy between a 
thorough education, in the scientific sense, and the “ go- 
as-you-please” type of college life, characteristic of a 
large class of American “ universities.” 
Thomas has trained the great orchestra of America by 
a twenty years’ insistance on the best at all hazards, 
having spent, it is said, a million dollars, first and last, 
in the enterprise, and made himself at once financially 
out of pocket and the foremost musical conductor on 
the continent. Starved out of New York, he accepted 
the offer of the presidency of what was loudly published 
as the only National College of, Music in the country, 
with the splendid new Music Hall of Cincinnati as a 
corner-stone. The Music Hall was real, having been 
actually built, paid for, tested, and declared a success. 
But the college turned out a group of instructors more 
or less competent, a few salaried, but the majority only 
music teachers prospecting for scholars, with a drifting 
crowd of several hundred young people taking lessons 
according to their own whim ; no fixed course of study 
nor plan of graduation, and everybody on hand putting a 
finger in the pie. Of course Mr. Thomas retires in dis- 
gust, demanding, as the condition of his continuanee, a 
thorough organization of musical instruction, with power 
to enforce the same. 


Theodore | f 


affairs in Cincinnati, probably see clearly that such a 
College of Music as Thomas demands requires an en- 
dowment fund equal to Harvard. As they have, prac- 
tically, no such financial basis, they must rely largely on 
student-fees, and a large crowd of scholars taught ac- 
cording to their own necessities, for support. Mr. 
Thomas probably regards his own reputation as of more 
value to himself than a salary of $10,000 a year gained 
in this way. It would be a happiness, both for the 
cause of musical instruction and the good people of 
Cincinnati, if the controversy could be confined to this, 
the real point of difficulty in all American university 
education, and not go on to further embroil the dis- 
tracted educational public of that city. There is no 
community in America where a magnificent educational 
opportunity has been so baffled and postponed by a chronic 
habit of private obstinacy and public contention as in 
this city. Whether New York is prepared to do more 
than brag over Theodore Thomas, and give him a beer- 
garden for a university in summer, and a roving com- 
mission to get his living as he can with a traveling or- 
chestra in the winter, remains to be seen. If the result 
should be the pushing of Mr. Thomas across the water, 
to find his true position among the great European con- 
ductors, it might not redound to the glory of the Amer- 
ican eagle or the higher education in the republic. 


THE committee selected by the Sanitary Engineer 
(New York) to examine designs for a public school- 
house in that city have made their report. The plans 
were to be drawn with special reference to convenience 
of arrangement for school purposes, security against fire, 
and facility for egress, distribution of light, ventilation 
and heating, and drainage, and other sanitary appoint- 
ments. Four prizes were offered, and there was a gen- 
eral competition among leading architects from various 
sections of the country. The successful competitors 
were: First prize, $250, Arthur T. Matthews, of Oak- 
land, Cal.; second, $125, Samuel F. Thayer, of Boston ; 
third, $75, H. C. Koch & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; fourth, 
$50, R. G. Kennedy, Philadelphia. The committee 
make some admirable suggestions in regard to public 
school buildings in a densely populated city. They 
should possess the following qualifications, viz. : 


At least two adjoining sides of the building should be 
freely exposed to light and air, for which purpose they should 
be not less than sixty feet distant from any opposite building. 
Not more than three of the floors should be occupied for 
class-rooms. 

In each class-room not less than fifteen square feet of floor 
area should be allotted to each pupil. 

In each class-room the window space should not be Jess than 
one-fourth of the floor space, and the distance of the desk 
most remote from the window should not be more than one 
and one-half times the height of the top of the window from 
the floor. 


The height of a class-room should never exceed fourteen 
eet. 


The provisions for ventilation should be such as to provide 
for each person in a class-room not less than thirty cubic feet 
of fresh air per minute, which amount must be introduced and 
thoroughly distributed without creating unpleasant draughts, 
or causing any two parts of the room to differ in temperature 
more than 2° F., or the maximum temperature to exceed 70°. 
This means that for a class-room to contain fifty-six pupils, 
twenty-eight cubic feet of air per second should be continu- 
ously furnished, distributed, and removed during school 
sessions. The velocity of the incoming air should not exceed 
two feet per second at any point where it is liable to strike on 
the person. 

The heating of the fresh air should be effected either by hot 
water or by low-pressure steam. 

The fresh air should be introduced near the windows; the 
foul air should be removed by flues in the opposite wall. 
Water-closet accommodations for the pupils should be pro- 
vided for on each floor. 

The building should not occupy more than half the lot. 


The committee say that “the most essential thing in a 
public school is sufficient light. The conditions im- 
posed in this competition make it impossible to secure 
this light without either overcrowding of class-rooms, 
or an unsatisfactory arrangement of corridors, stairs, 


on a pension, having likewise been decorated by the 


The directors, who are among the foremost men of 


etc. The great majority of the plans submitted were 
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put aside by the committee as defective in arrangements 
for securing light. Yet many of the plans thus set 
aside would make excellent school buildings if placed 
where they could have sufficient clear space all around 


them.” 


EXAMINATIONS OF NORFOLK COUNTY 
(MASS.) SCHOOLS. 


The most striking document in the report of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education for 1878-9, is an ap- 
pendix of a hundred and twenty-five pages, by George 
A. Walton, agent of the Board, containing the results 
of an examination invited by the Association of School 
Committee-men of Norfolk county. This examination 
included the three leading studies,—reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; among some five thousand children, 
about equally divided between the primary and gram- 
mar grades. ‘Two hundred and twelve schools were 
visited, sixty-one of which were mixed district schools, 
the town of Quincy being included. No man in Amer- 
ica is better qualified for such a work than Mr. Walton. 
The result is a report that should be printed and circu- 
lated, as a tract, far and wide. 

The result of the whole investigation reveals a con- 
dition of affairs which doubtless prevails throughout the 
northern States. The reader is struck at once with the 
general fact that the average teaching in the common 
schools does not differ from instruction in all other re- 
gions of life. Human nature seems to offer an instinct- 
ive resistance to the reception of valuable knowledge 
and thorough discipline. The preaching of even Phil- 
lips Brooks, Beecher, or Chapin, only penetrates the 
rind of the great congregations which hang upon the 
preacher’s words, while the average minister only hits 
an occasional listener in full sympathy with his theme. 
Not one reader of the best books, or hearer of the 
noblest civic oratory, ever gets at the root of the matter, 
Even the best father and mother does not insure suc- 
cess with the whole family. The examination of Nor- 
folk county schools is only a new demonstration of the 
old parable, “ A sower went forth to sow.” In Norfolk 
county, as everywhere, the average of school-results is 
low; not reaching sixty per cent. in even the “three 
R’s”; in some cases running down to twenty-four per 
cent., though in others touching the high-water mark of 
one hundred, in superior schools. 

It will be easy for the captious critic of the common- 
school system to raise the cry of superficiality over this 
pamphlet. It does indéed show that, while the most 
faithful teaching does not mentally reconstruct one- 
third of the children in any school, the average instruc- 
tion penetrates but little way below the surface of the 
class, leaving the majority in a state of mental con- 
fusion appalling to theexpert. _ Of course, this is discour- 
aging; but it is the old discouragement of human life. 
Dr. Murphy, of Cincinnati, said, the other'day, that 
not five per cent. of the medical students graduated 
this year would ever become competent physicians. 
We doubt if an examination of colleges and profes- 
sional schools in the United States would give a better 
result than the examination in Norfolk county, and we 
opine, from a recent overlooking of the Congress of the 
United States that the average mark for statesmanship 
there would hardly be fifty in a scale of one hundred. 


The conclusion of the whole matter is, first, the cen- 
tral duty to insist on better teaching at all hazards. 
Second, to remember that, after all, many of the most 
important results of all human instruction can never be 
tabulated or more than guessed at by an examination of 
children in school. Every seed that falls in good ground 
has God’s providence for a gardener, and is bound to 
‘pring up, in God’s time, and bear its fruit. The expe- 
rence of every man is that the highest use of his school- 
life is generally what no teacher or examiner could have 
Predicted in his childhood. A sweet-tempered, consci- 


under the pencil of the expert; while her personality 
may touch every child, and set in motion, in many of 
them, a train of thought or a habit of conduct that shall 
lead them to the summit of success. So we do not de- 
spair of the common school, even when an old county 
in Massachusetts, within twenty miles of Boston, is 
marked down to fifty-seven by a conscientious school- 
man, like Mr. Walton; and shall not be surprised if 
the famous men and women that will come out of this 
army of five thousand are found to-day largely on the 
lower side of the dividing line. 

But this pamphlet is also most hopeful in its revela- 
tions of the point of weakness, and demonstration of the 
true line of success in common-school keeping. Mr. 
Walton points out the universal defect in reading ; that 
it runs so much to a sonorous declamation of words, and 
does not train a child to that silent reading which 
makes him the possessor of the author’s thought. He 
makes valuable suggestions for overcoming this difficulty, 
which is the nightmare of reading in all schools, The 
failure in writing he traces to the common habit of im- 
itating a copy, and shows that the way to learn to write 
is to write, “ early and often,” under the eye of a good 
teacher, with the aid of simple drawing. He declares 
that oral spelling is largely “a delusion and a snare,” 
and the constant writing of words is the best means of 
making good spellers. He points at a danger in our 
new language-lessons ; that the children run to words, 
and reminds us forcibly that “language should not be 
mistaken for an end in itself; the end is the thought, 
and language is for the expression of that.” “Children 
should begin earlier, and have vastly more practice in 
composition-writing.” He deprecates, at once, the me- 
chanical drill in mental, and the figuring to work out a 
problem in written arithmetic ; and enforces the duty, 
in the first two or three years, of teaching the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic, the simplest elementary combina- 
tions, so firmly that all application afterward shall be 
easy and certain. He utters a radical truth when he 
says, —“ The teaching best .adapted to increase useful 
knowledge produces the truest culture of mind and heart.” 
He touches the vital point of the new education when 
he says, “ More depends upon the supervision of the 
schools than upon all other causes combined.” The one 
reason why the town of Quincy in Norfolk county is 
now the center of observation, is not that its children 
are brighter or its teachers more devoted, but that a 
good superintendent puts every teacher in the right 
place, watches the operation, and assures the result. 
These conclusions are not the mere opinions of Mr. 
Walton, but are the logical deductions of a careful ex- 
amination of school-work. To every competent reader 
this pamphlet settles the question of the superiority of 
the new methods of education, and the necessity of 
skilled labor and supervision in the school-room. The 
schools kept in the “ good old way,” so dear to the edu- 
cational fogy, come out minus; while those conducted 
by the most approved, new methods alone give satis- 
factory results. | 

Every teacher in America should buy, study, and 
“inwardly digest ” this admirable little pamphlet. No 
man in the country has done so valuable a thing, with- 
in the past year, for the common school, as Mr. Walton 
in writing it. 


DRIFT. 

— The Empire State is to be favored, next July, with a grand 
educational tournament, in which all the ‘great performers are 
expected to show their points. First comes the meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction at Saratoga. This body has 
practically become a yearly gathering of N ew-England teach- 
ers, with a sprinkling of “‘ distinguished visitors” from the 
West. Then follows the convention of the National Associa- 
tion at Chautauqua Lake, with its various “ annexes.” This 
meeting will probably bring out a large attendance from the 
States beyond the Hudson, with the usual group of faithful 
visiting brothers and sisters from Yankee-land. Finally, the 


entious young woman, wrestling for life with a mob of gtate Convention of New York takes the platform; and, that 
half @ hundred restless children, will make a poor show the world may be in no doubt of what New York can do, the 


executive committee have wisely determined to put none but 
New Yorkers on guard. By the first of August, education in 
that State will feel like inviting ex-Governor Robinson toa 
camping-out vacation, with a cruise in a “‘dug-out’’ in the 
deepest wilds of the Adirondack woods. 

— The public schools of Cincinnati went off in a blaze of 
glory on the birthday of the poet Longfellow. School-houses 
were decorated; the “ Psalm of Life,” “ Village Blacksmith,” 
and all the rest of these well-known poems that children love 
were recited; the poet himself, and Dr. Holmes dropped a brief 
line of recognition, and crowds of people turned out in sympa- 
thy with the occasion. This new furore for English literature 
in public schools is certainly hopeful. It is said that a hun- 
dred applications a day are made at the Boston Public Library 
for advice in the selection of books, chiefly by yeung people, 
and two assistants are employed to meet the demand. Still it 
is well enough to understand that the radical purpose of com- 
mon-school instruction is to awaken and train the faculties of 
children and youth, ground them thoroughly in the few ele- 
mentary studies, and open vistas of research in the direction 
of general culture. We shall gain nothing by using the brief 
time of the children for literary gala-days, if we sacrifice one 
jot of that central thoroughness in common knowledge which 
8 the corner-stone of the American school. 

— Some of our out-West friends begin to hint that there 
seems to bea prodigious down-East cackle over the “‘new”’ 
educational egg laid in the “home of the Adamses.” Of 
course, every dame Partlet thinks well of her own little brood, 
and raises her maternal voice in exultation with no great re- 
gard to the bigger flock in the farmyard across the way. For 
our part, we are so happy when we stumble upon a first-rate 
school with a live schoolma’am and a sensible superintendent, 
that we feel like calling in the photographer, at once and filling 
all the shop-windows in America with cabinet pictures of the 
same. We have a first-rate thing in Brother Parker and the 
Quincy schools; and a splendid trumpeter in Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., and we advise him to blow the horn till every city 
and township and school district in Yankee-land takes hold of 
its schools as the little burgh of Quincy has taken hold of her 
own. What we expect of the great West is that it shall ‘‘ keep 


school”? so tremendously that we shall all be compelled to 
cross the Alleghanies once a year and set our watches by the 
great clock in the Valley of the Mississippi. 


SUPERINTENDENT ELIOT’S REPORT OF 
THE BOSTON SCHOOLS 


The report commends the beneficent service rendered to 
public education by the Public Library: 


‘* The trustees have printed six broadsides, headed ‘ Lists 
of Books prepared for the use of Pupils in the Public Schools,’ 
and have supplied these in sufficient quantity to furnish each 
high and grammar class-room with a set. The books range 
from stories for the very young, up to the works of literature, 
science, and art for advanced pupils, and the teachers gener- 
ally. Here we have reading in abundance; we know what to 
read and where to find it.’’ 


He says of this great institution, that 


** Tt will give breadth to our studies, impulse to our students, 
and fill in the outlines of our whole system with living spirit. 
We have been walking, as it were, between walls which lim- 
ited the view before us to a point, and shut out that on either 
side altogether. Now the path opens, and the prospects 
widen, and we see land about us, and the sky above us; for we 


are under the guidance not of a few half-blind text-books, but 


of the open-eyed masterpieces of human knowledge.”’ 


In connection with reading, he emphasizes the importance of 
training the pupils so that they can command correct, clear, 
strong, and expressive language, and says: 


‘* What children want at the outset, and all the way onward, 
is, first, thoughts, then words, and not the reverse. We speak 
of this now as a matter of course, but the time has been when 
it was anything but that. The saying attributed to Talley- 
rand, that speech was given to disguise thoughts, might have 
sprung from a visit to some school.” 


He dwells at length upon the methods adopted in the pri- 
mary schools with language lessons, and favors supplementary 
reading by pupils in the older primary classes of popular tales, 
and says: 

‘*T have seen children read these tales as I never before saw 
them read anything in a primary school, with closer attention, 
with deeper interest, with stronger expression. There is 
the additional advantage of such reading, that it can be gone 
over again and again with no such sinking of mind or spirits 
as attends the repetition of school-readers. 

‘* In all reading, as in all | age-lessons, we keep in view 
the power of the pupil to speak or write for himself; that is, 
to use words of his own. The tendency to borrow words is 
under school training, but it should be ‘manfully re- 
sisted. 

He claims that the grammar schools also have been greatly 
profited by the additional reading supplied to them, and re- 
marks that,— 

“The present has brought in some more suitable read- 
ing; of poetry, six stories from the Arabian Nights, and a few 
selec 


tions from American authors, having all been specially 
prepared for grammar classes. Other works, like Guyot’s In- 
to 


troduction to aphy, have been used as side- 
the studies of the schools, and with excellent results,” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Brier History oF RomMAN LITERATURE, FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. Translated and edited from the German 
of Hermann Bender, by E. P. Crowell and H. B. Richard- 
son, professors of Latin in Amherst College. Boston: Ginn 
& Heath; 1880. 


This isa very good hand-book of Roman literature. For 
students whose aim is to get a general view of the subject with- 
out going into minute details, nothing could be better; and 
yet it is much more than a skeleton. In the arrangement of 
topics, and in the treatment of those periods and authors with 
which we are most familiar, we find all the salient points 
well brought out, and we feel confident that the whole work 
must be thoroughly trustworthy. References to authorities 
are given in foot-notes. Heavy type and italics attract the 
reader’s attention to the key-words in the several paragraphs. 
The table of contents is elaborated into a complete analysis of 
the work. At the end is a chart of Roman literature, and an 
index of words. 


New Worp ANALysis; or, School Etymology of English 
Derivative Words, with Practical Exercises in Spelling, An- 
alyzing, Defining, Synonyms, and the Use of Words. By 

illiam Swinton, gold medalist for text-books, Paris Ex- 
position, 1878; author of Geographies, Outlines of World's 
History, Language Series, etc. New York: Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co. Examination price, 25 cents. 


This work was first published in 1871, and was widely used 
and immensely popular among teachers for their guidance in 
the department of instruction. In re-writing it, the author has 
very wisely adapted it more to the practical wants of the pu- 
pils in our public and private schools. The old methods have, 
however, been retained, and important new matter added, 
which makes it a very complete manual. No study can be 
more important and useful than that of the analysis of the 
structure and organism of derivative words, combined with a 
statement of their primary meanings. The scope of this little 
book is comprehensive, and is treated under the heads of 
** Elements of the English Vocabulary,” Etymological Classes 
of Words,” “ Prefixes and Suffixes,’ Rules for Spelling used 
in forming Derivative Words, in Part I. In Parts II., IIL, 
IV. and V., the Latin, Greek, Anglo-Saxon, and miscellaneous 
elements in derivative words are respectively considered. It 
is a book every teacher of language will welcome. 


METHODS OF TEACHING INCoUNTRY SCHOOLS. By G. Dallas 
Lind. Danville, Ind.: The ** Normal Teacher”’ Pablishing 
House, J. E. Sherrill, proprietor. Price $1.25. 


One of the most important problems to be solved by the ed- 
ucators of to-day, is how to make successful the ungraded 
country schools. The teachers of this class of schools labor 
under many difficulties unknown to the teachers of well-organ- 
ized, graded schools, and need the aid of all who are able to 
guide them wisely in developing the power to wield their in- 
fluence and adopt their methods of management and instruc- 
tion, so as best to promote the civilization and culture of our 
people in the sparsely-populated sections of the land. This 
book was written by a country teacher, especially for country 
teachers, presenting such suggestions and helps as he had 
learned in the school of experience. In a familiar, conversa- 
tional style he has discussed in Part I. ‘‘ School Management,”’ 
under three heads: “ The Teacher,”’ “‘ The School,” and ‘‘ The 
School-house;” and in Part IL., ‘‘ The Methods of Teaching.” 
In treating of the teacher, his moral, mental, physical, literary, 
‘and scientific qualifications, as well as his spirit, personal 

habits, and relations to patrons, to society, and the profession, 
we find his views are wisely and aptly presented. We had 
hoped to gain new light upon the plan of organization and 
program for the ungraded schools, but fail to find it; although 
the suggestions made are all practical and useful, they do not 
solve the problem how to secure satisfactory results with all 
the pupils of an ungraded school. The author's counsel in 
regard to methods of teaching is in harmony with that of the 
best educators of the country, and the book is calculated to do 
a vast amount of good to those for whom it is especially de- 
signed, and we advise all country teachers to secure a copy. 


SUNSHINE AND Storm IN THE East; or, Cruises to Cyprus 
and Constantinople. By Mrs, Brassey, author of Around the 
World in the Yacht Sunbeam; with upward of one hundred 
illustrations, chiefly from drawings by the Hon. A. Y. Bing- 
ham. Price, $3.50. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


It is rare that a book comes from the American press which 
equals this in the profuseness and elegance of its illus- 
trations, in the beauty of its letter-press and the superier qual- 
ity of its paper, and the attractiveness of its binding. Itis a 
credit to its enterprising publisher, and a fitting compliment 
to its author. It contains a lively and entertaining narrative 
of a voyage to the East, describing Constantinople, the city of 
gilded palaces and mosques, of harems and romance, not found 
in any other portion of the globe. This voyage was taken in 
the yacht Sunbeam, which cruised in the placid waters of the 
Bosphorous and the Golden Horn, including a visit to Cyprus 
and a complete tour in the Mediterranean Sea. Mrs. Brassey’s 
journal furnishes valuable information, covering all topics of 
interest regarding places from Gibralter to the Black Sea, and 


She had eyes open to all that was to be seen, an appreciative 
nature, and the rare ability to describe what she saw and 
heard so as to make it of interest to all who love to learn about 
this marvelous section of the world. The illustrations are 
most appropriate and beautiful, and greatly enhance the value 
of the book. It is a volume that should find its way into every 
library, public and private, in America. 


A History oF OuR Own Tres, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By Justin McCarthy, au- 
thor of The Waterdale My Enemy’s Daughter, 
&c. In two volumes; Vol. I. New York: Harper & Bros. 


The writings of this distinguished scholar are already well 
known and popular among American readers, as the author of 
several widely-read books, and as a contributor to The Galazy, 
now merged in the Atlantic Monthly. He opens this history 
with the death of William I1V., June 20, 1837, and the crown- 
ing of Princess Victoria as queen, and holds his readers with 
intense interest as he unfolds not only the leading events and 
incidents of her reign, but he states also with clearness the 
principles and philosophy which have been the_ underlying 
motives of her government. Beginning with Lord Melbourne, 
the first Minister of the Crown, he reviews the career of the 
statesmen and political parties of England with marked abil- 
ity. His chapters on Canada and Lord Durham; Chartism; 
the Opium War; Decline and Fall of the Whig Ministry; the 
Afghanistan War of 1837; Peel’s Administration; Free Trade; 
Mr. Disraeli in 1837; Famine in Ireland, 1845; the Exhibition 
in Hyde Park, May, 1851; Lord Palmerston; Mr. Gladstone; 
the Eastern‘Question; the Invasion of the Crimea; the Science 
and Literature of the reign,—are among the topics that have 
special interest for a large body of readers who have lived dur- 
ing the whole of this period. On many points we should dif- 
fer in opinion from Mr. McCarthy, but his deductions will 
command the respect which always attaches to a candid and 
conscientious writer. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Designed asa first book of Algebra 
for all grades of students. By Thomas K. Brown, teacher 
of Mathematics at Westtown, Pa. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates. 


This is a valuable edition to the already large list of stand- 
ard educational text-books of this enterprising house. For the 
country schools, and upper classes in the grammar schools 
which are graded, and also for the entering classes in ,high 
schools, this work is most admirably adapted. The elementary 
principles of algebra are derived and illustrated by a carefully- 
arranged system of mental and written exercises. They fur- 
nish practice, suggest methods and principles to the mind of 
the pupil, with every step taken. In our judgment the work 
is eminently practical, and well calculated to secure facility in 
mathematical operations. 

The examples are of the very best kind for fixing the prin- 
ciples, and the questions introduced on the explanations, prin- 
ciples, and methods are well adapted to test the knowledge of 
the student, and fix them in mind permanently. The union 
of mental and written exercises is a feature of this book to be 
highly commended. It is neatly printed, well bound, and 
arranged as a practical working book. We heartily commend 
it to school-officers and teachers for examination and use. © 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— We are glad to see that the project mooted several years 
ago, at a meeting of the American Philological Association, 
has at last borne fruit, in the publication of the American 
Journal of Philology, edited by Basil L. Gildersleeve, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. The Journal will 
be open to original communications in all departments of phi- 


work, and extracts from the Bee sya hilological journals. 
It is to be published in the ordinary sevlew form, four num- 
bers to constitute a year; price $3.00. The first number con- 
tains articles by Professor Goodwin of Harvard, Carter of 
Yale, Packard of Yale, Gildersleeve (the editor) of Johns Ho 
kins, and others; these fully sustain the promise made in 
the prospectus; and although too great prominence of the 
Greek element appears in the first number, it will probably be 
balanced in future issues. 


— G, P. Putnam’s Sons will publish immediately a transla- 
tion of Le Capitaine Fracasse, by Theophile Gautier, which 
will form the first volume of their Trans-Atlantic Series of 
Foreign Fiction. Le Capitaine Fracasse ranks, in our opin- 


ion, with the first works of imagination produced i 

day. They will alsoissue Free Trae and Free Land, by Hon. 
S. 8. Cox; The Throat and its Functions, a medical work for 
lay readers, by Louis Elsberg, M.D.; and Contributions to Or- 
thopedic Surgery, by Jos. C. Hutchinson, M.D. 

— Henry Holt & Co. will publish, next week, Austin Dob- 
son’s Vignettes in Rhyme, with an introduction by E. C. Sted- 
man. Messrs. Holt willalso issue, at the same time, A Guide 
to Modern English History ; Part 1., 1815-1830. By Wm. Cory. 
This work is said to be of exceptional merit, a likely > 


meet with an unusually warm welcome at the hands of 
scholars. 


— Tilden Enterprise, Vol. 1X., No. 2, is bright and lively, as 
all its predecessors have been, and that is saying enough. 


There is no better school for young ladies in these parts than 
veteran educator, 


lology, will contain condensed reports of current philological |. 


THE SOCIAL CLUB. 
VIII — COMPOSITION - WRITING. 


** How can we make an exercise in composition attractive to 
pupils from twelve to fifteen years of age? My school consists 
of twenty-five boys of this age, and I find it very difficult, — 
yea, almost impossible, to interest them in writing anything 
that seems to them to be a composition.”’ 

The above is what a teacher in one of our city schools wrote 
me, a few days since. I will say here that in my long experi- 
ence as a teacher I have never found any one method that 
would suit all schools and each pupil. I will give a few exam- 
ples, from my experience, which have never failed me. 
Scholars need variety (especially boys), and it is very impor- 
tant to give them so much of it as will leave no opportunity for 
complaint. 

If the school is large, it is needful to divide it into sec- 
tions, and only require an exercise once in two or three weeks 
from each pupil. We will suppose the number to be twenty- 
five; each one should be prepared with paper, pencil, and rub- 
ber, or slate, pencil, and eraser. The teacher should require 
that the closest attention be given while a story is read or re- 
lated, — something very thrilling, perhaps; read or tell the 
story rapidly, but plainly, and make no comment or explana- 
tion; require each pupil to write the story, allowing just double 
the time for writing that has been used in reading or telling it; 
this will call out the pupil’s power of listening and remember- 
ing at the same time, and also the power of committing 
thoughts to paper rapidly. 

After the time allowed for writing has expired, the teacher 
may call upon one to read what he has written; he reads. 
Call upon another to correct the first by reading what he has 
written (no two will be alike); the second one reads.. Call for 
the third; and so on, until all have read what they have writ- 
ten. By this time it will be needful to close the exercise, and 
the slates,—or better still, the papers,—should be collected, and 
the teacher afterward should examine them carefully, cor- 
recting the faulty grammar, writing, or spelling and punctua- 
tion, returning them to the pupil with the corrections plainly 
noted. 

I think it well to give tach pupil a number, and have 
each paper designated by that number rather than by the 
name. At the end of every one or two months the rank of 
each pupil should be read before the class, marking as in 
other studies. This will incite a spirit of emulation that will 
be of advantage, as it will make each pupil desirous of keeping 
a high rank, if possible, in this exercise as well as any other. 
I think it an invaluable acquirement to be able to hear defi- 
nitely, remember, and write quickly and accurately the same. 


Another very interesting way is this: require each pupil to 
write one line of poetry he may be able to recall,'commencing 
with the same word as the one closing the previous line; viz., 
teacher writes upon the board,— 
** He heard that sound while dreams of home’; 
she calls upon the class to take up the word ‘Home’ as the 
first word of the next line, and write; she calls upon No. 1 to 
read; he reads,— 
‘* Home is where the loved one dwells.”’ 
‘ Dwells’ isthe word; write again,—No. 2: 
“‘Dwells there a man with soul so dead ?”’ 
Write again,—No., 3: 
** Dead and gone! all but one.”’ 
Write again,—No. 4: 
** One pause! he staggers forward.” 
Write again,—No. 5: 

Forward, the Light Brigade.” 
Perhaps the class may sometimes come to a stand-still; no 
one can think of a line commencing with the last word given ; 
the teacher can commence again when this is the case, so that 
the hour can be filled with the exercise; and it will be an hour 
of real recreation, as well as profit. I have found scholars 
with a book of poems before them, looking out and fixing in 
their minds a variety of endings for future use in this lesson. 


Another pleasant method of interesting the class is to re- 
quire them to furnish a line that will rhyme with a line the 
teacher may write; this is a little harder exercise, yet I have 
never found many scholars that could not write very accepta- 
ble, and often very witty and sensible rhymes. The teacher 
writes upon the board,— 
**T have sought the wide world over.”’ 
All write; she calls upon No, 10 to read; he reads,— 
‘** For one small four-leaved clover.”’ 
This will cause a ‘ripple,’ which will be enjoyed by all; some 
will have written very sensible lines, as the teacher will as- 
certain by examination of the different papers. She writes 
again, but now two lines, requiring the class to complete the 
stanza; viz.,— 
** How coldly blows the winter wind, 

And darker is the angry sky.”’ 
All write; she calls upon No. 12 to read; he reads,— 


“*T think we’ll have a hard snow-storm, 
And coasting, in the ‘ bye-and-bye.’”’ 


Well, this will not be a bad beginning; and with patience 


will directand instruct the reader as few books of travel do. 


Tilden Semi under the control of 
nary, that 


and perseverance on the part both of teacher and pupil, the 
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March 18, 1880. 


exercise will be both attractive and, I think, profitable; 


* Little laughter now and then 
ant, 08 © Is relished by the wisest men,” 
let the class indulge in a laugh at each other’s productions; 
only keep the fun withiu proper bounds, and it will do no harm. 

Another pleasant recreation consists in writing a short 
story or incident, commencing to write, as usual, from left 
to right ; after completing one line, go back from right to 
left; viz.»— 

“An old man found a rude boy upon desired he and apples; 
stealing trees his of one him to come down, but this request 
only man old the said well, well, laugh, boy, the made then I 
must fetch you down, so he pulled so which him; at threw 
and grass of tufts some up amused the naughty boy, he roared 
with words neither if said then man old, the laughter, nor 

ass will do I will try what virtue there with heartily him 

ited he so stones; in is stones, which soon made the wicked 
te and tree, the from down hasten boy the old man’s pardon.”’ 

This exercise will cause some blunders, and a good deal of 
effort; but it is a good one. I hope I have suggested some new 
ideas, which may be of use in the schooroom. I shall be glad 
toanswer all requests for recreation as fast as it is possible to 
do 80. H. B. B. Lorp. 


THE LOOKER- ON. 


— The School Board of St. Louis has added oral lessons in 
etiquette to the curriculum of study. This is a correct move. 
The peculiar wording of the requirement indicates the prac- 
tical nature of the measure: ‘‘ A few of the best readers in 
each room are to read by turns five pages from the manual of 
etiquette, and the teacher is to lead a conversation with the 
pupils on the topics presented.”” The lessons prescribed pre- 
sent the subject pretty well, and there is a prospect that the 
whole plan will be successful. Something in the same direc- 
tion has frequently been tried, but, so far, it has always failed 
of any respectable results, The trouble has been that man- 
ners have been coupled with morals and the teaching of mor- 
als, and morals has trenched, unfortunately, upon the province 
of sectarianism under the guise of religion. Religion and 
morality are so inextricably blended in the minds of this com- 
munity that it seems to be dumb show or sacrilege to essay to 
teach the one without teaching the other. The St. Louis 
School Board has made a good point in using the term etiquette 
instead of the more puritanical phrase ‘“‘ morals and manners.”’ 
A boy can be made to refrain from doing an act characterized 
as impolite, which he would glory in doing if it were called 
wicked. ‘‘I would at least be a gentleman,’’ coming from the 


lips of a ladylike teacher, has more effect on an obstreperous 
youth than if she should wear her voice hoarse entreating him 
to be a saint, or make him wear his thin in singing “Il 
want to be an angel.’’ For this state of things in this coun- 
try nobody is to blame. You can charge one-third of it to re- 
ligious toleration, one-third to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and one-third to.the bare fact that we live in the United 
States of North America. The St. Louis School Board is right. 
Etiquette first, and the proverbial. morals and manners of our 
ancesters will naturally follow. 


— Educational matters seem to be lively in San Francisco. 
At a single meeting of the Board the following rather sensa- 
tional incidents occurred: (1) A pupil filed complaint that he 
had been at school a week and had not been given a single les- 
son; (2) A principal asked an investigation of certain remarks 
made by a member of the Board about that principal’s char- 
acter; (3) A protest with 600 signatures was received against 
lowering teachers’ salaries; (4) It was decided that all special 
drawing-teachers be dismissed March 1, and all special teachers 
of music on June 1; (5) A committee was appointed to inves- 
tigate the Superintendent and the Chairman of the Classifica- 
tion Committee for changing a lady from one grade to another, 
and then changing her back again; (6) A committee was ap- 
pointed “to investigate the statement alleged to have been 
made by two directors, to the effect that they intended to have 
the married lady teachers removed from the department, the 
Committee to report at the next meeting.”” Your ‘ Looker- 
on” lives, when he is at home, on somewhat high ground, 
Monsieur JourNAL, and he is not acquainted with fresh gales; 
but he is free to confess that he regards the state of affairs in 
San Francisco, just about these times, as somewhat breezy. 
While your “ Looker-on” has his eye on California, it may be 
well for him to give the following facts in relation to salaries. 
The Board has approved the following schedule, which is a 
reduction from former figures. The sums only are given, as 
the grades to which they correspond will suggest themselves 
to your readers: High Schools — $283, $180, $157.50, $145, 
$135, $112.50. Grammar Schools—202.50, $180, $92, $90, $82, 
$80, $75, $73, $72, $70, $69, $67. Primary Schools—Princi- 
Pals, $135, $112.50, and $90; assistants, $63, $58, $54, $51. 
Teachers of music and drawing, $135 and $112.50. But there 
is a bill pending in the Legislature, providing that the salaries 


in schools of cities of 100,000 inhabitants, and upwards, shall 
A follows: High Schools — $250, $175, $150, $140, $125, 
$1 my Grammar Schools—Principals, $200, $183}, $150, $135, 
», $100. Grammar and Primary School Assistants—$, 
East $85, $80, $77.50, $75. The above are the sums per month. 
tof the Rockies, and especially east of the Alleghanies, 
®xcept in Boston and New York, the sums would be consid- 
Cong berali but relative values are different on the Golden 


TO A LIZARD IN AMBER. 
BY W. A. CROFFUT. 


{In the interesting eabinet of Mrs. Erminnie A. Smith, of Jersey City.] 


O bright-eyed swimmer from the unknown seas, 
Thou little cousin of the Icthyosaurus,— 
What mocking sylph, beneath the cypress trees, 
Discarding flies and fleas and bugs and bees, 
Embalmed thee for us ? 


Dwelt thou with man primeval in his lair 
On hills Carpathian or desert Lybian ? 
Or didst thou with the gods Olympus share 
’Mid such high state living unnoticed there, 

Thou small amphibian ? 


Say! Didst thou rest on Agamemnon’s grave, 
When Troy’s renowned unpleasantness was over ? 
Or did glad Neptune fling thee from his cave 
When sweet Calypso kissed beside the wave 
Her Spartan lover ? 


How different from the death thou livest here 
Amid the gay and social, wise and witty, 
With dulcet music melting on the ear, 
And Poesy’s sweet voice discoursing clear 
In Jersey City. 


Thy lucent coffin hath a splendid nook; 
Above, with saucer-eyes and claws retractile, 
An owl sits gazing with an anxious look; 
Around are gems; beneath, that limestone spook, 
The pterodactyl. 


Who pinioned thy grotesque and uncouth frame 
Within the sunshine of this golden chamber ? 
Is this the fountain whence the nectar came ? 
Or is it star-born,—this undying flame 
Which men call amber ? 


Or is this jewel formed of sweet tears shed 
By fair Heliades,—Apollo’s daughters,— 
When their rash brother down the welkin sped, 
Lashing his father’s sun-team, and fell d 
In Euxine waters ? 


Splay-footed sprawler from the unknown seas,— 
. O tawny cousin of the Icthyosaurus,— 
What sportive sister of Hesperides, 
In the ambrosia of celestial trees, 
Embalmed thee for us ? 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHICAGO. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

The hardest lessons for many teachers to learn is self- 
reliance in school government. In every school there is some 
form of punishment that stands above all others; it is the 
climax. It may be corporal punishment; it may be summon- 
ing the parents to the school, that the offense of the delin- 
quent may be made known to them; it may be the reference 
of the offender to the principal of the school. Whatever it is, 
it should be the last resort, and hence be used in extreme cases 
only. In the use of this last resort many make a great mis- 
take. They seem to think that by freely resorting to the ex- 
treme punishment they show their power and determination. 
The result is eventually disastrous to the bold disciplinarian. 
The old saying that familiarity breeds contempt ’’ holds true 
in even the severest forms of punishment. Moreover, the 
very fact that many have received a similar punishment les- 
sens the disgrace in the mind of the offender. Teachers 
should notice carefully the proportion of pupils whom they 
concede it is impossible for them to govern without assistance. 
If the proportion be greater than five per cent., the teacher 
should carefully analyze the causes, and institute a reform. 
The day has passed when schools are governed by wholesale 
punishment of any kind. The cases of discipline that pass 
out of the teacher’s hands should be very few. In dealing 
with these, teachers should be fully consulted, and, if right, 
be sustained by the one to whom the cases are referred; if 
wrong, their mistake should be pointed out definitely. 

PARENTS AS AIDS. 

A thoughtful teacher must see that parents can be of but 
little service in the management of a school. There are two 
reasons for this: (1) If a child has not been trained at home 
in years past, so that he has acquired habits of industry and 
good behavior, the incompetency of the parents is already 
demonstrated; (2) The parents, not having suffered the par- 
ticular annoyance of which the teacher is complaining, cannot 
enter into full sympathy in the case. They are in the state of 
the Bohemian father who, upon being summoned to the school, 
refused to have anything to do with disciplining his unruly 
son. All he would say, was, ‘‘I can do nothing; I no mad at 


him.”’ 
LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


The old form of rhetorical exercises seems to be falling into 
disrepute. Literary societies, in which the boys and girls shall 
present their own ideas, and discuss to their utmost satisfac- 
tion, are crowding to the front. Let those who believe in en- 
couraging bashful Young America to speak have their pleasure, 
but give an equal right to conservatives who think a report of 
the beautiful and eloquent things written by poets and 
statesmen better than the vaporings of boys and girls. 


Well-conducted daily recitations furnish abundant opportuni- 
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ties for the cultivation of thought and expression. If the 
teacher understands the work in hand there will be no lack of 
development of language in oral and written work. If the 
teacher cannot train the pupils in recitation, he certainly can- 
not, in a general debate, conducted by boys and girls ranging 
from twelve years to fifteen years of age. 
DIACRITICAL MARKING OF LETTERS. 

The chief, one might say the only object sought for in teach- 
ing the use of diacritical marks is to enable pupils to under- 


stand the indicated pronunciation of words in the dictionary. 
The aim is excellent, but it doés seem as though the result 


might be secured with less effort than is now expended in 
having pupils do the marking. But how? Who can throw 
light on the subject ? 

SPELLING REFORM. 
_ The subject of indicating pronunciation recalls the subject 
of spelling. The Spelling Reform Association is growing bold. 
Not content with capturing our superintendent, it has perched 
under the wing of the Board of Education, itself. May the 
Board prove a kind parent! VETERAN. 
Chicago, March 13, 1880. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


RULES FoR NEW SPELLINGS. — The following rules, adopted by the 

lling — Assoc., are applied in these columns to show our readers 
their practical operation, and to draw forth expressions of opinion as to 
the om of their permanent adoption in this department. We invite 
correspondence on this subject: 1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pro- 
nounst as ¢ short, as in hed, helth, etc. 2. Omit silent e after a short 
vowel, —— after soft g and c,—i. e., where final e shows the precedin 
g or c to be likej or s, as in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbad, etc.; bu 
college, practice; not colleg, etc. 3. Write /for ph in such words as alfa- 
bet, fantom, camfor, filosophy, tele; etc. 4. When a word ends with 
a double consonant, omit the last when preceded by a short vowel,—i. e., 
— call, hall, ete.; not cal, hal, etc. 5. Change ed final to ¢ where it has 
e sound of ¢, as in lasht, imprest, fixt, etc, f 


MAINE, 


— The following is the syllabus of the Portland Teachers’ 
Association, of which Thomas Tash is president: 


For APRIL.— Discussion: ‘‘ What ar the faults of our test ex- 
aminations, and how can they be remedied ?”’ Papers : ‘‘ What 
can be done to raise the moral tone of our schools ?”’ 

For MAY.—Discussion: Has the rule requiring the 
dismissal of pupils been beneficial to the schools ?”’ apers : 
‘* How do we teach our pupils the object of each study ?”’ 


— The graduating exercises at Rockland High School were 
pronounct very creditable. 

— Professor Fish, of Oldtown, graduated a fine clas recently. 
Exercises and decorations were pleasing. Mr. Fish is an excel- 
lent teacher. 

— The High School at Ellsworth, under Dr. Lord, recently 
gave prize declamations. The American says it was more at- 
tractiv than the finest lecture. 

— Rockport High School recently gave a plesant enter- 
tainment. 

— Limington Academy, under Mr, Lord, numbers 60 pupils 
in its present term. 

— The Fre High School bil, reducing the appropriation 
from $500 to $250, has past, to be engrost in both branches 
of the Legislature. __ 

— Atthe regular meeting of the Portland Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, excellent remarks were made by Mr. Tash, superin- 
tendent and president of the Association, upon the ‘ Proper 
Pronunciation of Words.’’ This was followed by a discussion 
upon the question, “How should Contractions in English be 
taught?” The ‘following resolutions, presented by Mr. 


Morrill, after a lengthy discussion, were past: 


Resolved, That the following method of work be pursued by the Teach- 
ers’ Association: 

First—Thata pune syllabus furnishing subjects to be discust at suc- 
cessiv meetings be provided by the executiv committe. 

Second—That every principal be required to provide that his school 
shal furnish some contribution bearing upon every topic to be discust, 
and that it shal be in the way of speaking, reading essays, or handing to 
the executiv committe anonymous communications. 

Third—That the executiv committe receive rts from the princi 
as to their preparation for the exercises of each meeting, and arrange that 
the principals themselves contribute. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Hon. James F. Briggs has presented the Manchester High 
School with nearly a thousand volumes of Congressional Rec- 
ords. 

— Prof. E. J. MacEwan, principal of the Colby Academy at 
New London, has resigned his position to accept a professor- 
ship in the Agricultural College at Lansing, Mich. He wil be 
succeeded by Prof. James P. Dixon, who has been, for eleven 
years, principal of the High School at Great Falls. 

— There ar six Chinese students attending Phillips-Exeter 
Academy. 

— Mr. F. W. Hooper, of the Keene High School, has been 
tendered the position of professor of Natural History in the 
University of the State of New York, with a salary of $2,000. 
— Efforts ar being made to raise a fund of $35,000 to estab- 
lish a New Hampshire professorship at Dartmouth College. 
Fifteen thousand dollars have already been subscribed. 

— Professor Hitchcock is soon to publish a geological map 
of the United States, which wil be one of the most accurate 
ever issued. 


— Mrs. M. M. Greene, of Amherst, Mass., has given to 
Dartmouth College an excellent portrait of her grandfather, the 
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Rev. Laban Ainsworth, who graduated from the institution 
in 1778. 

—In 1878 a law was past, giving women throughout the 
State the right to vote in school meetings. The law says: 
** Any person, whether male or female, but in all other respects 
except sex qualified to vote in town affairs, may vote at school 
district meetings in the district in which such person has re- 
sided and had a home one month preceding such meeting.” 
One question that arises under this law is, whether a man 
changing his residence from one ward to another in a city 
loses his right to vote in school meeting, as he does in other 
town meetings. Another question-is in regard to naturaliza- 
tion of women, though it is the general opinion of legal gentle- 
men, that by naturalization of husbands wives become cit- 
izens, and are entitled to vote. 


VERMONT. 

— The State Normal School at Randolph numbers 151. 
There wil be eight to graduate from-the ‘second course at the 
close of the second term. The graded school at West Randolph 
is also in a prosperous condition. The winter term closed last 
week with interesting exercises. 

— An examining committe consisting of Rev. D. F. Safford 
of Westford, and Prin. J. D. Bartley of the Burlington High 
School, attended the examination of the Essex Classical Insti- 
tute on the 4th of March, and had opportunity to examine 
written and oral work in English, the classics, mathematics, 
and sciences, and they say that ‘‘in all the departments there 
was evidence of careful, systematic, and thorough teaching, 
and of intelligent study on the part of the pupils. The friends 
of the school hav good reason for satisfaction with its instruc- 
tion and management in the hands of Principal Deering. The 
trustees and other friends and patrons of the school showed 
their interest by a general attendance upon the exercises. 

— The annual course of lectures injthe Medical department 
of the University of Vermont, at Burlington, began on the 
5th of March. The clas wil be the largest in the history of the 
college. The friends of the university rejoice in the prosper- 
ity and excellence of this department, as wel as in that of the 
Academic. Vermont may wel be proud of her university. Dr. 
A. P. Grinnell, of the Medical department, gave an interesting 

‘and practical lecture on the structure and proper use of the 
eye, to the teachers of the public schools of Burlington, at 
‘their meeting on the 6th of March. 
' — The academy at Norwich was recently burned. Loss 
about $5,000. 

— The spring term of the Glenwood Classical Seminary for 
Young Men and Boys, at West Brattleboro, of which C. E. 
Blake, A.M., is principal, will open on the third Wednesday 
in Mareh. This school is pleasantly located in a moral and 
intellectual community, with all the social and religious privi- 
leges which are essential to the improvement and happiness 
of our youth. The courses of study embrace those branches 
required for admission to our best New-England colleges, and 
such English studies and modern languages as ar needed to 
‘prepare for busines or teaching. 

— The University of Vermont admits to its academic and 
scientific departments, witheut examination, candidates who 
bring certificates of graduation from preparatory schools whose 
courses of study fully meet the requirements of the university 
for admission to these departments. Students admitted by 
certificate wil be regarded as being on probation during the 
first term. 

— The spring term of the academy at Chelsea opened with a 
goodly number of pupils, and fair promis of succes. 

— The various high schools of the State are eminently pros- 
perous. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— The whole number of children of school age in Providence 
is 19,108, of whom, last year, 11,429 attended the public 
schools; 2,759 attended the Catholic schools; 979 attended se- 
lect schools, and 3,941 did not attend any school. 

— Brown University contains 260 students, of whom 16 ar 
graduate students, 58 seniors, 50 juniors, 65 sophomores, and 
Tl freshmen. The university gives two courses of instruction, 
each requiring four years; the first for the degre of Bachelor 
of Arts, and the second for the degre of Bachelor of Philos- 
ophy. It is also open to students who desire to pursue any 
special course of study. The expenses for tuition, etc., 
amount to $151 a year, from which a reduction is made in 
special cases. There ar about one hundred scholarships, and 
besides several premiums for excellence in scholarship ar 
awarded during the course. 

— The Public Library of Valley Falis has received from the 
Valley Falis Company an addition of 536 volumes. 

— The number of scholars registered in Bristol during the 
past year is 736; there are 41 in the high school. The evening 
schools hav proved so successful that they wil be continued 
six weeks longer. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
— The thirteenth annual meeting of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Classical and High School Teachers wil be held 
in Boston, in the hall of the English High School, Bedford 


street, on Friday and Saturday, April 9 and 10, 1880, com- 
mencing at 10a.m. The following ar the subjects for dis- 
cussion: 

Friday, A. M. — 10,30: “‘ Herbert Spencer’s Plea for the 
Classics’’ ; by Mr. E.G. Coy. 11.30: Elocution in School’’; by 
Mr. M. G. Daniell. 

Friday, P. M. — 2.00: “ Uniformity of Requirements for 
admission to College’’; by Prof. E. P. Crowell. 3.00: “‘ Every- 
day Life in German Schools”; by Messrs. Merrill and Allen. 

Saturday, A. M. — 9.30: ‘The College, the Public High 
School, and the Academy’’; by Mr. E. P. Seaver. 10.30: 
Some Remarks on teaching Greek; by Mr. J. B. Sewall. 11.30: 
Reports of committees. 

W. F. Brapsory, Rec. Sec. 


— The faculty of Amherst College, in union with the facul- 
ties of various other New England colleges, ar considering the 
question of a common standard of examination, both for ad- 
mittance and promotion from clas to clas. 

— The number of electives in the graduate department of 
Harvard this year is 45, while in the college proper instruction 
is offered in 100 different courses. An average of 75 per cent., 
insted of 80, in the studies for the whole college course, wil 
entitle one to write a part; and graduates of 80 per cent. aver- 
age ar cum laude ; of 85 per cent,, magna cum laude; and of 
90 per cent., summa cum laude. , 

— Francis Coggswell has been unanimously reélected super- 
intendent of the schools of Cambridge, a fitting compliment to 
one of the most earnest and faithful school superintendents in 
the State. The annual report of the schools shows that they 
ar in excellent working condition. 

Boston.—B. F. Tweed, of the Board of Supervisors, has sent 
to the School Committe the following letter declining a reélec- 
tion: 

Gentlemen : — Grateful for the confidence manifested by 
an election to the office of supervisor for two official terms, 
and the uniform kindness and courtesy of past and present 


members of the Board, I respectfully decline to be a candidate 
for reélection. Very respectfully, B. F. TwWEEp. 


The Board past a series of resolutions recognizing his ‘ un- 
tiring fidelity and zeal’’ in the performance of his duties, and 
expressing regret at his determination not to be a candidate 
for reélection. 

Miss Locke, of Baltimore, has returned to Boston and re- 
sumed her studies in the Normal Art School. After visiting 
the cities of Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, and Columbus, 
O., carefully looking into art education, she reports a univer- 
sal striving after the study of art, but is satisfied that the 
course in the Boston schools is broadest, strongest, and most 
complete of any yet offered to the public. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The Middletown High School is flourishing under the 
supervision of Mr. J. C. Libby, its efficient principal, and a 
graduate of Wesleyan in ’74. Faithful work is done in the 
different departments, and all things promis wel for the fu- 
ture. At the opening of the year the salaries of teachers, 
never thought to be too liberal, were reduced, but we look to a 
restoration of these at the annual election in April. B. 
— The Hon. B. G. Northrop was requested, over a year ago, 
by General Kiyotaka Kuroda, of the Interior Department of 
Japan, to ‘“‘accept a small token”’ of appreciation of his ef- 
forts in behalf of Japanese education in this country, and last 
week the token arrived in the form of a complete breakfast, 
dinner, and tea set, of Japanese china, of about 200 pieces, 
each piece having on it Mr. Northrop’s initials. This large 
amount was so carefully packed that not a single piece was 
even cracked. The delicacy of the designs and exquisitenes 
of the decorations explain the long interval between the notifi- 
cation and the arrival of the present. 

— There ar five Chinese students in the Morgan School at 
Clinton, and one of these, Wing Ho, at the December examin- 
ation stood at the hed of his clas. 

— The Mystic Valley Institute has applied for, and wil un- 
doubtedly receive a charter from the Connecticut Legislature. 
Many of her students ar now teaching in the public schools, 
and doing good work. 

— The public schools of Mystic Bridge, Mystic River, and 
Noank, hav closed their winter term. The lower departments 
hav been very much crowded, and wil be relieved by promo- 
tions next term. The advaacing classes wil number about 
twenty students. 

— Mrs. Booth Burrows, formerly a successful teacher, is 
giving select readings in the southeastern part of the State, 
and is received with great favor. Miss H. E. Holmes, the 
veteran teacher and elocutionist of Mystic Bridge, has several 
classes in elocution. Her reputation is stedily increasing. 


Moses MERRILL, Pres’t. 


In answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our reduced price 
($2.50) for Tax JouRNAL for one year, onl applies to } a 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
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ALASKA.—Commander Beardsley, commanding the James- 
town, at Sitka, reports that the schools established are flour- 
——a the children are learning to speak English and read 
and write. 


CALIFORNIA.—The interior towns and counties of the State 
pay only, as a rule, for actual time employed in teaching, while 
the San Francisco teachers are paid their salaries regularly 
during their two months’ vacation. 

The California teachers have requested the State superin- 
tendent to take steps to have a chair of Pedagogics established 
at the State University; and have formally resolved that “ the 
examination of teachers should be thorough and practical, and 
that all technical and catch questions to show the smartness 
of the examiners should be avoided.’’ They also protested 
against the teaching of languages other than English in the 
schools below the high school. 

A bill abolishing the Normal School, and establishing a chair 
of Pedagogics in the State University, has been in uced in 
the Legislature. 

Groro1a.—The teachers and pupils of the public schools of 
Atlanta are arranging to erect a fitting monument over the 
grave of Mr. Bernard Mallon, first superintendent of the 
schools of that city. They believe that many friends of Mr. 
Mallon will feel that it is a privilege to join them in doing this 
honor to his memory. Contributions may be forwarded at 
any time before May 1, to Dr. R. D. Spalding, treasurer of 
this fund, 14 Decatur street, Atlanta, Ga. 

Iowa.—Rev. E. L. Parks, a professor in the Northwestern 
University, has accepted the presidency of Simpson Centenary 
College, Indianaola. 

Iowa University has 15,000 volumes. No. of students this 
— Seniors, 45; juniors, 31; sophomores, 55; freshmen and 
rregulars, 95. Total in academic department, 226. 


INDIANA. — The twenty-seventh annual report of the 
State superintendent of public instruction contains the 
following interesting statistics: Number of white males of 
school age, 358,919; white females, 336,405 ; colored males, 
6,349; colored females, 6,428. Total school census, 708,101, 
or %,948 more than last year. The enumeration of 1869 showed 
a school population of 610,564. The annual increase since 
then has been: 1870, Sept. 1, 9,063; for 1871, 3,101 (a singular 
falling off in the rate of increase); for 1872, 8,811; for 8 mouths, 
ending May 1, 1873, 8,903; for 1874, 13,922; for 1875, 13,372; 
for 1876, 11,494; for 1877, 15,476; for 1878, 4,447; for 1879, 
8,948. Total increase in ten years, 97,537. Total number of 
white children enrolled last year, 262,295 males, and 233,771 
females; colored children enrolled, 3,958 males, and 3,868 fe- 
males. Total school enrollment, 503,892, out of a total schoo! 
population of 708,101. 

ILLrNo1s. — The annual meeting of the board of trustees of 
the State University was held March 10. Ali the members 
were present, including Governor Cullom. Business of much 
importance was transacted. 

1. It was voted that the preparatory department should be 

discontinued after June, 1881. 
2. After the present year the military drill will be confined 
to the students of the freshman and sophomore classes, except 
that officers will be chosen from the junior class. The growth 
of the university had increased the battalion beyond the capac- 
ity of the large drill-hall, and it was judged that two years of 
effective drill would be ample to teach military tactics. Major 
Dinwiddie has been relieved from command, and a new detail 
has been ordered by the War Department. It was also voted 
that the recommendations for the governor’s commissions 
should hereafter be made by a gov examining committee to 
be appointed by the faculty. The uniform is to be changed 
from the cadet gray to a dark blue. 

3. Five thousand copies of the new catalog were ordered to 
be printed, the demand for information having already ex- 
hausted the large edition of last year. 

4, The incidental fee was raised from $5 00 to $7.50 per term 
after the present year. , 

5. Professor Weber was granted leave of absence for the 
summer vacation to visit Europe, and aging was made 
for the purchase of three new chemical balances, to supply the 
increased demand in the higher chemical laboratory, where 64 
students are now at work in advanced analysis. 

6. Thanks were voted to Congressman Cannon for his aid 
in ronan the establishment of a full signal station at the 
university, the instruments for which are already on the way. 
President Gregory reported the addition of several schools 
to the lists of accredited high schools, and stated that the sys- 
tem of accredited examining schools was proving useful with- 
out any apparent disadvantages. 

The twelfth anniversary of the university was celebrated 
March 11. Judge Cunningham, one of the earliest trustees, 
made the university address. 

Kentucky. — The superintendent of public instruction, in 
his report for 1879, claims that the pyblic-school system of that 
State has made a great advance within the last ten years. 
Ten years ago it was in an apparently dying condition, ‘‘ too 
far gone to complain’’; now it has a firmer grasp on the people 
than ever before. The people are voting to raise a half-mil- 
lion dollars a year to my ey wo the public grant. Eighteen 
hundred school-houses have been built within the last eight 
years; and a home supply of teachers has been furnished from 
the best young men and women of the State. 


Lovistana.—A bill has been introduced in the legislature, 
reorganizing the State University under the name of the Lou- 
isiana National University, and providing for a higher stand- 
ard of learning. 


Nortu Caro._inaA.—tThe fifth session of the normal school 
at Lumberton will open April 5, 1880, and continue twenty- 
four weeks. D. P. Allen is the principal, and the design of 
the school is to prepare pupils in the best possible manner for 


the work of organizing, governing, and teaching the public 
schools of the State among the colored people. To this end 
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there must be the most thorough knowledge, first, of the 
pranches required to be taught; and second, the best methods 
of teaching these branches. The poor organization, poor 
teaching, and bad management of the public schools of the 
State generally make such a school as this absolutely essential 
to the success of the public school system. 

MARYLAND.—The report of the commission appointed to 
suggest reforms in the Baltimore school system, recommends 
that competent colored panes be considered eligible as teach- 
ers in the colored schools. ’ 

Minnesota. — Supt. D. Burt announces the March distri- 
bution of the current State school fund to be forty cents for 
each scholar enrolled in the public schools of the State. 

TENNESSEE. — The present is regarded as the most prosper- 
ous year in the history of Fisk University. The number of 
students is larger than ever before since the occupation of Ju- 
pilee Hall. The enrollment to date is 331, of whom 92 are 
from outside of Tennessee, and represent thirteen different 


already become teachers, and as a rule they spend a of 
each year in teaching in the public schools. —_ ate 


West VIRGINIA. — An enthusiastic friend of Tuz Jour- 
NAL in West Virginia will recommend no teacher who is not a 
regular reader of it. 

VireiniA. — The ninth annual report of Supt. Dr. Ruffner 
shows that the school population of the State between 5 and 21 
years of age is a fraction over 480,000, of which number not 
quite three-tenths are colored. Of these, only a fraction over 
100,000 were enrolled the past year, of which number about 
one-third were colored. The whole number of schools opened 
during the year ending July 31, 1879, was 2,491, of which num- 
ber 675 were for colered scholars. The percentage of attend- 
ance of the scholars enrolled was about 16 for the white, and 
about 10} for the colored. The relative number of teachers, 
white and colored, was about 2,089 of the former, to 415 of the 
latter. The average monthly salary of teachers was $30 for 
males, and $24.75 for females. 

Earlham College, Richmond, announces a Normal Depart- 


ham, a man well known as a haterof sham. We heartily wish 
Earlham the best success in her experiment. 


Texas. — A fund is being rapidly collected in Texas for 
the erection of a colored normal school at Austin. 

Hon. O. N. Hollingsworth, State Superintendent of the 
Public Schools, is on a visit of inspection among the schools 
of the North, and will visit Boston this week. We bespeak 
for him a cordial welcome from educators. His zeal and en- 
thusiasm in the work in Texas are already showing good 
results. 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The public schools instruct 14,118 
white pupils and 7,925 colored ones. They have 281 white 
teachers and 152 colored teachers, 

The Smithsonian Institute has received the announcement 
of the discovery by M. Palisa, at Pola, Feb 6, of a planetoid of 
the twelfth magnitude in 10° 23’ right ascension, and 8° 31’ 
north declination, with a daily motion of six minutes north. 


benefit for 


states, Several hundred former students are employed in| ment, to open in April. It will be under the immediate charge 
teaching, and a goodly number occupy very responsible posi-| of Prof. 


. W. White, principal of the Preparatory Depart-| night-sweats of consumption. It strengthens 


Horsrorp’s PHOSPHATE gives speed 
e nerves and 


tions. Then, too, 115 of the pupils now in attendance have| ment. . Professor White will be assisted by Prof. W. P. Pink-| muscles, and promotes recovery. 


JUVET’S TIME GLOBE. 


For many years it has been the ambition of 
horologists to apply by some mechanical device 
a motor to a terrestrial globe, that while it 
should show the exact diurnal revolution, 
should also be so constructed as to have utility 
as a time-piece. Various and ingenious 


methods have been devised, putting a clock 
in a case, and projecting above its base a rod 
witha gear coupled into another on the equa- 
torial portion of the globe. A French inventor 
made a globe in the shape of a dome, exhibiting 
only the northern part of the earth, and by an 
impelling mechanism turned it on its axis. 
These and other crude and cumbersome me- 
chanical devices prevent any other than a rigid 
position, and one that could not accurately illus- 
trate the earth’s polar position. A sphere that 
shows but a half-globe, or one that necessitates 
‘fixed horizontal or perpendicular polar projec- 
tion, is caleulated to mislead, and not instruct. 
The requirements for a perfect scientific instru- 
ment of this kind are excellence as a time- 
keeper, accuracy, clearness, and completeness 
of map-surface. It must admit of being easily 
examined, and should be capable of any incli- 
nation necessary for terrestrial or other plane- 
tary illustrations. 


Any exterior mechanism precludes these 
essential requirements. The globe, which is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, has 
4 chronomoter movement in its interior. © The 
shell that envelops the works and protects them 
against accident or dust is very light and uni- 
form in thickness, allowing the mechanism to 
turn freely, equably, and in perfect balance. 
The globe surface is as hard -and smooth as a 
sheet of steel, being made of an entirely new 
material, whieh is unaffected by moisture, or 
heat, or cold. The meridian ring used for the 
Support of the globe at its polar extremities, 
Staduated for the measurement of latitude, is 

at some distance from the sphere to give 


lightness and beauty, and also to admit more 
easily examining the globe surface. It is held 
in any desired position by a simple swiveled 
clutch and holder. At the northern end the 
meridian ring is expanded into a holder for a 
transparent heavy plate-glass clock dial, with 
the usual hour-figures and minute-marks. The 
hands are under the dial, and the time is easily 
read, yet the dial is not an obstacle to the free 
examination of any portion of the globe. At 
the equator a zone dial encircles the globe, the 
hour-figures and minute-marks on which, by 
following the meridian line of any locality to 
it, gives the exact time of any place. In the 
illustration the hands of the clock show 12:20, 
the local time of New York city, the meridian 
line of which, it will be seen, stands also be- 
fore 12:20 p m. on the equatorial dial. It will 
be noted, also, that San Francisco is yet on the 
morning side of the meridian, while London is 
almost in darkness, and stands before 5:16 
evening on the equatorial zone. 

One-half of the equatorial zone is darkened, 
being nearly black at midnight, and shaded 
lighter on the left to 6 p. m., and on the right 
to 6 a. m., thus showing at a glance which part 
of the world is in daylight and which in dark- 
ness. The automatic motion of the globe, re- 
producing on a small scale the very movement 
of the earth, illustrates the phenomenon of day 
and night, and solves a problem that, simple as 
it is, is yet incomprehensible to many. 

This globe is, in fact, a miniature earth in 
position and motion, being lightly yet strongly 
made, with every portion of it visible ;—a clock 
and globe, giving local and universal time with 
accuracy. It can be placed in any position 
without derangement, and cannot be fractured 
by blows. It,is unaffected by climatic changes. 


It is covered by a map which is a special edi- 
tion of the celebrated Edinburgh (Johnston’s) | 
maps corrected to date, having all the recent | 
political changes and geographical discoveries, | 
and also blue lines indicating average winter, 
and red the average summer temperature of 
every country on the globe; the water being 
represented in blue of a desirable shade, clearly 
shows by the white lines the ocean currents. 
Whenever a change in the boundaries of ceun- 
tries, addition of States, or important discov- 
eries make it desirable, this globe can be re- 
mapped at anominalexpense. The axis of the 
earth is represented by a gracefully-shaped 
arrow, the feathered end of which is used as a 
stem-winder for the clock within, which runs 
four days, and is regulated§ from the out- 
side. The works are simple, and can be taken 
apart or repaired by any mechanician. 

It received the highest award of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition at Philadelphia, and has the 
most cordial indorsement of scientists at home 
and abroad. It is mounted simple or ornate, 
to meet various tastes. It is a fitornament for 
any library, a valuable adjunct in every busi- 
ness-office, and a necessity in every institution 
of learning. This beautiful piece of apparatus 
is patented in this country and in Europe. 

Prices for 12-inch globe, $75 and upwards, 
according to quality and finish of standard. 
For particulars regarding 18 and 30-ineh size, 


\formation, address Messrs. Juvet & Co., Cana- 
|joharie, N. Y. 


write direct to manufaetory. For further in- 
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-NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


COOKS 
Reminiscences of Levi Coffin, the reputed President 
of the Underground Railroad; second edition, with CR AND EXCURSIONS to 


ponte; 1 vol., 12mo, 740 pages, cl , $200. Mastodon, 
ammoth, and Man; by J. C. Maclean; with ills.; 


Cc 
second edition. A the of Man; 
by J. P. y eighth edition; $1.00. Cincinnati: 


Dutlines of De eral by G. Gilbe 
ines of Determinative Min ; ° rt 
Wheeler. Chicago: 8. J. Wheeler & Co. F 1880 FOR THE SUMMER OF 1880 
The Prize Speaker ; comprising French Selections in ANNUAL MAY PARTY. 
Poetry and Prose; by J. M. Baker; $1.00. Hal: The| @RAND ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL VACATION PARTY. 
F. Round; 50 cts. ANNUAL MIDSUMMER PARTY. 
4 Practical English Grammar, for the use of schools | HU ROPE, sent free on 
an vate students ; u .M. 
Phitadel hia: Porter Tourist Tickets for Independent Travelers, by allrowtes. 
ew Sc Aids for Pupils es COOK’S EXCURSIONIST contains fares 
mary to ee Mterite’™ Now York : Zz W. | over 1000 tours ; by mail, 10 cents. - 
ermerhorn > 
Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic, with Experiments; Address THOMAS © & SON, 


by C. Loudon Bloxam; fourth edition, cloth, $4.00.| 252tf 261 Broadway, N.Y.; P. 0. Box 4197. 


iladelphia: Pres) —— 
OR SALE.—A valuable School Property in Ver- 
mont, consisting of a 4-story brick building, 160x50 


HE NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, at 16 | feet, constructed expressly for school purposes; a 2- 

Hawley Street, Boston, Mass., makes NO CHARGE | Story frame building contiguous (by a covered ge- 
for furnishing Schools with Teachers. It is in| Way), 80x55 feet, conveniently arranged; all slate- 
constant communication with the best Teachers |Toofed; located within two minutes’ walk of post-office 
for every position in ev- ery grade of School. It |#nd churches, in one of the most delightful and health- 
will save time, trouble, Cc and expense when a va- | ful of New England a barn and other out-build- 
cancy occurs to send at H once to us. On our books ings, all in the midst of four acres of land, beautifully 


we have a large list of every grade and price, laid out in shade, lawn, and garden. Will accommo- 
and can fill almost any | date 150 students; is in successful operation; has an 
vacancy sat- sc ee rele) LS isfactorily on | @nnual appropriation from the State; is easy of access 


a short notice. Our bus- iness is to find the right | by two Will be sold at a great bargain. Ad- 
Teacher for the right lace. If you advert dress PITT W. HYDE 
Jo position, yet | Hydeville, Rutland Co., Vt. 


you may have fifty appli- L cants for the 
net one of them may be acceptable. M consult- 
ing this Bureau you have Ss the privilege of choosing 
from hundreds of good Teachers, with our ex- 
perience to assist you in selecting one that will just 
meet your wants. Address F. B. SNOW, Manager. 

Crayon and Charcoal Drawing ; Oil, Water - color an 


Heness-Sauveur Pastel Painting ; Chima Painting Modeling in Clay 
INSTIT UTE OF LANGUA GES, Photograph Finishing, Sketching from Nature, etc." 
254 A. LUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. ACADEMY 


W. H. TITCOMKE, Principal. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ‘LIBERTY TREE BUILDING, 630 Washington St. 7 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 
£418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 


For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 
Course For publics ers, readers, teachers, and the 


A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
general student of higher English. The Next Term READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 
opens Dec. Ist. 70-page Catalogue on application. 


182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 
Ss 


UMMER TUITION sy E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS proposes to read with a very small number of private pupils during nine weeks of the 
Summer vacation. Three ladies could be received into his house. He desires only such pupils as are prepared 
to follow his instructions earnestly and ee and,—as the number received will be so small,—fair compen- 
sation will be required. Or Dr. H. would arrange to go with a small party toa seaside place in the North. 


West Chester Park, March 6, 1880. E. R. HOMPHREYS. 


POPULAR DIALOGUE BOOKS, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


School Exhibitions, Literary Entertainn’ts, 8. Anniversaries, Home 


AND ALL AMATEUR PERFORMANCES. 


The best variety of Dialogues. —droll, humorous, and serious,—for elder, middle , and very little folks, 
—in all classes of "exhibitions, com rising BARTON’S, WILSON’S, MARTINE’S, FROST’S, HOLMES’S, 
McBRIDE’S, and others. Also, Dick’s citations and Readings, 10 numbers; Books of Tableaux, 
Charades, Drawing Room and Parlor Dramatic Entertainments, Models for Debates, etc., etc. Each of the 
above books in paper covers, price 30 cts.; bound in boards, 50 cts. Send for complete Catalogue, . 


260 © DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 18 Ann St. P. 0. Box 2975, New Yor 


JUST OUT: THE ONLY BOOK OF THE KIND. 
NALYSIS BY DIACRAM : 


A OOLLECTION OF SENTENCES 
Diagrammed and Explained. 


LarGE 8vo, 92 Pp. . Price, $1.25. 
(A liberal discount to the Trade.) 
is NEW, most of the sentences are difficult, and all puzzling points in anal and mar 
are fo penn It contains more useful information and real help in its line than an cues works Fre book 
is genuine and attractive in every feature. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. - 
letter. Address all orders to the author 
254 M, tf 
post-paid, 


Address j ANNA ALL-DIEHL, 35 Unien Square, NEW YORK OITY. 


ART STUDENTS 


Received in the various branches of 


DRAWINC AND PAINTING, 


Gonerning Freehand and Model Drawing; Perspective 


Prof. BRowN will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students im Elocution. 


81.00 PER YEAR. 
30 CtS. 


money by postal-order 
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HB PP U BLIC JAS I "TC ) N s above for terms as agents, and for copies of AGENTS W . 
LAT e the book. 
th t to th HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Title, Aut : Price WE invite the attention of our readers €| Have often made a compe in the book business 
- Allan Presley Blakiston while others are starving in their “ chosen prefession,”’ 
How tot Wart with the ilercecepe. 4thed. - - Beale 7 50;/announcement of Henry A. Young, in this A large number are now engaged in this msiness.. I 
Spectroscope in Medicine. - ‘ issue. The Children’s Hour, by Mrs. Mary B. have est hired one at $1 000 and another at $1 500 
a. > - - - - erson and all expenses. want ten more. w ve 
Hygiene 3d edition. - Wilson “ “ 2 75|C. Slade, is now ready and forsale. Sent post-| to taal 
Leaves from the Diary of an old Lawyer. - - Richmond Am Book Exchange 1 00/ paid for 50 cents. gy,and skili, in the business. Give age and experience, 
Sunday-school Hymnal. : - - - - Barker AS Barnes & Co 35 | a — —— | and send this. W.J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass, 
Saws. - - - - - - - - Grimshaw Claxton, Remsen & H 2 
Macaulay’s Essays - - - - WHITALL’S Miniature PLANISPHERE. t t d 
Latin, - Allen nn & Heat A Map of the Heavens, at every minute,—showing| \ g W 
Early Thila Culture. - - - Hailmann Hailmann & Doerflinger .25 40 | 49 prominent Constellations and 440 chief Stars. e S a n 
History of the English . New edition. - 1 = Bhould be in the hands of every teacher and sta- FOR OUR 
Tom Singleton. Franklin Sq. Library. No. 110. - ynge arper dent of Astronomy, and can be u ) tt 
rst ns in inch, - ° Lib- 
Part = . ~ e - E Klein, MD Lippincott & Co 1 75 Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West. . JM Murph Harper & Bros, 50 | oral discounts al owed for introduction and to the fy 
Popular Astronomy. School edition. 12mo, cl. mon NewoomD, “PHILADELPHIA 
History. . Robert Mackenzie “ “ 15 262tf(P) 1026 Arch St., PHILA 
GP Putnam's Sons 3.00 ~ WITHIN THE REACH OF EVERY ONE. 
f the United States Tariff. - - - - or 2 onan 
Mechanician. 2d edition. - - n 
© - - - - Beard Wm Wood & Co 1 50} A most important work, and which no one can afford 
tte Leyay oll and Theology. - - - Prof G P Fisher, DD Chas Scribner’s Sons 3 00] to be without who desires to inrprove and advance their LATEST REVISED EDITION. 
Hand-book of Drawing. Illus. 1 vol., 12mo. - . Wm Walker ” ” 1 75| position in life; shows clearly the inevitable way to} ‘This work contains the three great branches, 
Arnold’s The Light of Asia. 16mo, cloth, gilt top. - Roberts Bros 1 50} success and pros i contains 600 pages,—illustra- seRy 
Dr. Martineau’s Hours of Thought on Sacred Th 1 ted, leather binding. Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.25. 
Roman History. ‘‘ Chautauqua Text-book, No. 16. John H Vincent Phillips & Hunt 10 
Roger Ascham & John Sturm. - - - - WF Phelps 10 NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK C0,, e S, 
Mind in the Lower Animals in Health and Disease. W Lander Lindsay D Appleton & Co 4 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue Publisher of the Chicago Inter-Ocean| one; and when finished it will not look as well. 
gives, in that paper, the following unsolicited | Then they use double the quantity of crayons, 


testimonial, which speaks for itself: 


Orrice or THE INTER-OCEAN, 
Cuicaa@o, Jan. 10, 1880. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN,—Gentlemen :—It 
is contrary to my rules to oy certificates to 
ies t 


the many healing remed at are advertised, 


but my experience with Compound Oxygen has 


been such that I feel it my duty to recommend 


it to all my acquaintances suffering from over- 


work and a tendency to pulmonary trouble. 
In October, 1878, I was in very poor health. 
My system had been much overtaxed, and a 
a contracted in the spring seemed to have 
taken permanent hold on my lungs. I had had 
several slight hemorrhages, was troubled with 
a cough, and was much reduced in flesh. 1 
was discouraged, and my family alarmed at 
my condition. A friend in Boston sent my 
wife one of your little books, strongly recom- 
mending your remedy. I was besought to 
order the Home Treatment, and did so. I fol- 
lowed instructions faithfully, and in three 
months was a new man. My troubles had 
almost entirely disappeared. The improve- 
ment had been quiet, but certain and sure 
from the time I first began its use. I feel ver 
grateful to you for it, and wish that I could 
persuade all suffering in a similar way to perse- 
veringly use your very simple and effective 
remedy. Business is very confining and ex- 
acting, and when I take cold and feel myself 
running down, I resort to Compound Oxygen, 
and it is always prompt in its results. I feel 
like commending it to all. It is nota kill-or- 
cure remedy. If it does not cureit surely does 
not injure. Yours truly, 
Penn Nixon. 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its Ac- 
tion and Results, sent free. Address Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


We ask special attention to the advertise- 
ment which appears on the first page, of those 


sterling and popular text-books, Warren’s Ge- | 


ographies. No books on this branch of study 
have so long held a first place in popular esti- 
mation, and none more thoroughly deserve the 
reputation they enjoy. In every way, mechan- 
ical as well as literary, they stand in the front 
rank. Long use in the very best schools of the 
country has proven their adaptation to class- 
work, while constant and most careful revision 
keeps them thoroughly abreast of the times. In 

clearness, fullness, and accuracy, their maps 

are admittedly unrivaled. Educators theongh- 

out New England will be particularly interested 

in the special geography of New England, 
Lound in with both the Common School and. 
Brief Course. For each of the New England 
States is given a double-page map, with towns 
colored separately, which, with the accompany- 
ing text, makes an aggregate of thirty-four ad- 
ditional pages ; supplied without increased 
cost. It is the general sentiment among those 
who have examined these maps, that noth- 
ing so beautiful and perfect has heretofore 
been presented in any school aphy. The 
agency for these books, as well as the other ex- 
cellent publications of Messrs. Cowperthwait 


& Co., of which E. C. McClintock is the New | 66 North 4th street, Philadelphia, of the Ency- 


England Agent, is-at No. 15 Bromfield street, 
Boston. School officers and teachers are cor- 
dially requested to call. 


SCHOLARS cannot nana to advantage on a we ery humor, and pathos contained in this 
1000 furnish in d in- 
rough, uneven, broken blackboard. In making’ structive vending tor all p ‘Address is 


Yl) and Africa, in 1877, ’78, and ’79, to which are 


a drawing, it will take three times longer to 
do it on a poor board than it would on a good 


as they wear out and break up faster on rough 
blackboards than on smooth ones. Taking 
these two items into consideration; viz., the 
scholar’s time, and the extra amount of cray- 
ons used, where is the economy in furnishing 
your school-houses with cheap blackboards ? 
especially as the cheap ones need constant re- 
pairs, and the good ones will last for years. J. 
A. Swasey, 19 Brattle street, Boston, makes 
the best blackboards, at very reasonable prices. 
When your blackboards need repairs, get him 
to do it, and you will save money by so doing. 


TEACHERS who are about closing their win- 
ter term of school, and desire remunerative 
occupation, are invited to correspond or call 
upon the American News Co., 31 Milk street, 
Boston, where they will find employment in 
canvassing for one of the most complete and 
elegantly illustrated book of travels ever pro- 


duced in this country,—Around the World with 
General Grant,—being a narrative of the visit 
of Gen. U.S. Grant, ex-president of the United 
States, to various countries in Europe, Asia, 


added conversations with Gen. Grant on ques- 
tions connected with American politics and 
history, by John Russell Young. The work 
will be complete in twenty parts, at 50 cents 
each, and will contain 800 illustrations by the 
best artists. It will make, bound, two superb 
volumes, and the interest now felt in the great 
American will make it the most saleable sub- 
scription-book of the times. Energetic young 
ladies and gentlemen will find this book one to 
pay well for agency-work. 


WE invite the special attention of school 
officers and teachers to the announcements of 
McClees & Griffeth (formerly McClees & War- 
ren), 1026 Arch street, Philadelphia. In their 
elegant new store will be found one of the 
,luost complete and varied stocks of school ap- 


|paratus and school supplies in this country. 


| This firm is located in a most favorable posi- 
tion to supply the increasing demands of this 
kind of goods, and their facilities for rompt 
delivery, and their reasonable scale of prices 
should secure to them a liberal patronage. Be 
j sure and write them for terms. They are 
prompt and reliable business-men, and keep 
the best of supplies. 


WE call attention to the announcement of 
a new departure for supplementary reading in 
schools, entitled “‘ Topics of the Day.” This 
is an abstract of four to six pages of the news 
of the day,—current history,—prepared by an 
experienced teacher, well acquainted with the 
capacity of children and their needs. It is 
issued on the first day of each month, and 
adapted to pupils from ten to fifteen years old. 
It is designed to be used in the public schools 
as supplementary reading. In the schools of 
Worcester it has been used several months 
with very satisfactory results. 


On the first page of our present issue will 


Proceedings, and each number contains Original Articles b 
Educationists. As the Organ of the National Union of Blementary Teachers, it 
records fully the proceedings of that body. and of its affiliated Associations. The 
large and rapidly increasing circulation of “THE SCHOOLMASTER” makes it by 


258 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New York. SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS, 


DUNTONIAN | Xo. 19, “Favorite.” This is the Descriptive Circulars free. 
expert’s pen, adapted to bold shad- Address 
STEEL PENS ing,flour le FLANAGAN & CLYMER, 
of penmanship. Per gross 00. 

No. 300, “ Extra Fine.” Suitable oo ladies’ use,| 794 BUFFALO, N. Y. 

ed school use. Per gross cents. 
400, “School Pen.” Suitable for general school | New BOOK, Tuovents, 

e only pro 

Cover protects the page from 
being soiled while being written. Sample and circulars 
mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 

Address J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
258 eow 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 


Books, new or second-hand, you on the way, In Mending. Ilbestrates. 
Address A. S._OLARK, tall moroces, If there no agent in your 

66 Nassau Stre et, . B. TREAT, Publ’r, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 
23822 (P) New York City. ANTED foell the first and only ateclutely 
complete History and Chronology of North and 


wor 8, wore or wor m célebra’ 0 

America’s Histori i e 1 4to vol eof 1 
Blackboard Erasers, | rove ito volume of nears 


(before they are used), and pages). All critics pronounce it the “ Fountain Head 

DUSTLES (if put down with care). NOISELESS of American History, unequaled for reference or study.” 

The Geom Eraser, the best thing made, for $1.50 doz. No teacher, editor, public map, or family, can afford 

The CusHion Eraser, worth twice as much as the| to be without it. Circulars of ALLEN & WILLMARTH, 
1 


“Gem,” but selling at $2.50 per dozen by the manu-| Publishers, 4 Bond Street, New YorK. 25 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
261 tf 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston, Sl LK B AN N ER J am 
THE 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


J. Q. Bradish Pens 


Are justly celebrated for 


SMOOTHNESS AND GREAT DURABILITY. 


Send 10 cents for sample. 


Send for circular and price-list 
nine ffi} for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
4) DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


HOWARD GANNETT, 
260 tf 52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
COLUMBIA BIGYOLE WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


indorsed by the medical profession as 
the most healthful of out-ctoor sports. Higher Education of Women. 
wer of any ordinary man. Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 
scent stam for 24-page Cata- 
mation, or 10 cts. for catalogue and| The Scientific Course. 
The Five Years’ Musical Course. 
255 (P) 103 Summer St., Boston. | Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
mont 8t. ng :| Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
Testimonials from J. E. aca Stacy renee, = been Teachers. 
} my REWARD CARDS, 4x 214, with teacher’s name | be sent on application to 
printed to order, 2 cts. each. Samples with your ‘ Miss ADA L. mowesP, President, 


For teachers and students unequaled; 
It augments three-fold the locomotive 
A NS logue, with Price-list and full infor-| The General College Course, 
POPE MANFU’G CO., 
ELOC UTIO C.S. COLBY, 149(A) Tre-| and the Sciences. 
Stammering cured. 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 
The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 

name for 3-ct. stamp. F.E. ADAMS, Hill, N.H. 261 b 176 az Wellesley, Mass. 


The Largest Circulation of any Educational Paper in Great Britain. 
ESTABLISHED 1872. 


“THE SCHOOLMASTER.” 


An Educational Newspaper, Review, and School Board Record. 


THE ORCAN OF THE N. U. E. T. } 


Price, One Penny: Weekly. 


“THE SCHOOLMASTER” gives the most complete Reports of Bdueational 
minent Teachers and 


be found an announcemer:* by Bradley & Co.,|far the best medium for all kinds of Scholastic and Educational Advertisements. 


clopedia of Wit and Wisdom. ‘This is a book 
that will be of value and interest to our read- 


Published every Friday at noon. 


Post-free for 6s. 6d. per annum; 3s. 6d. for six months; 1s. 10d. for three months 


(in advance). P.O.O. should be made payable at the Temple Bar Office, and cheques 
crossed London and County Bank (Holborn Branch) to W. SHELLARD LATHAM. 


ers. The anecdotes and illustrations of life, | Tt ig particularly requested that payments be made by P.O. 0. rather than in stamps. 


Published by W, Shellard Latham, for the Educational Newspaper Company (Limited), 


261 a 14 RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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DIRECTORY. 
COLLEGES. 


N COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
courses of study. J As. W.STRONG, Pres. 


VAD: RY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
ete. address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


rses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific. 
and gcientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D.,Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
AHANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 


) . Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Siren Pret. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


—-UROPEAN SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN 
ENGINEERING. $80 per year. Descriptive pam- 
philet. PROF. WATSON, 107 Marlborough St., Boston. 


ULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
Pror. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


ce @ ons Sept. 25 and 
—_— 8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


| |NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
address Prof. C. 1. PARDES, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. c. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


4LE LAW SCHOOL, Regular course two years. 

Post luate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
vears. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
RAxNE TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs. C.V. SPEAR &R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patfonized by half the States in the Union. 
OrouTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


Publishers. 
PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and 
time required, to suit all. No scenery required. Very 
and receiving highest e from teachers. 
d for descriptive catalogue. 
T. 8. DENISON 


239 tf 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ii. 


The Educational Newsgleaner, 
A Popular Educational Monthly. 


Subscription, only 50 cts., a year. You ought to 
seeacopy. Send two 3-cent stamps to 


L. W. APPLEGATE, 
250 z FARIBAULT, MINN. 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


Any book advertised, anywhere, sold as cheap 
by us as by any one. 

School and Sunday-school Books, Theological and 
General Literature, bought and sold. 

A fine Subscription Department. ‘+ 1000 Mis- 
takes Corrected in Speaking and Writing,” 
and other books. Send for particulars. 

Address N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
262 37 Park Row, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ BOOK EXCHANGE. 


TEACHERS, if you would exchange School or College 
Text- books you do not need, for School or Miscellaneous 
Books you do need, please send the undersigned a list 
of those you have and get my Catalogue of Misceliane- 
ous Books with prices. I respectfully solicit orders for 
_ = second-hand School Books, single copies or by 

dozen. 


©. M. BARNES 
243 az 54 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


* Bears the palm over all,—I know of no text-book to 
be compared with it.’”” — Dr. Peabody, Harvard Univ. 


COLEGROVE’S “The best I have found,”— 
Dr. Grove, Wesleyan 0. 
Better than great improve- 
—Professor Bangs Trinit 
s brief and accurate beyon 

precedent.” —Chicago Ed, Weekly. 

** No other text-book on any science has ever been 80 
perfectly adapted to save time and labor. Is a new de- 
parture,—most important one of present rr Let 
teachers and students rejoice.”-—Nat’l Jour. of Fd. 

ie By mail, $1 25; Intro., $1.00 ; Examin., 75 cts. 


AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., Publishers, 
256 eow tf 27 Bond Street, New York. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 

will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 
Sept.11. For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 
or H, A. Coss, Esq., Norton, Mass. 231 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WorRocESTER. For Both Sexes. 
Next entrance examination, September 14, 1880. 
55 az Address E. H. Russe 1, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER SmitH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55z2 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAS88. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
cireulars, address ELLEN Hybks, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOyDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLEmM, Mass. 
For ies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
F For Both Sexes. 
_For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 

Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
; erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
teen accommodate —_ of both sexes from three 
i R age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 


SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-clase 


HENRY Priest, Principal. 


v. FP. D. BLAKESLEE. 
Principal, East RL 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co., Mass, Established in 1842. 


ys for Coll: or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
lognes eddvean Rens, F. A.M., Principal. 


HGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
ass. B. Mevoaty, Superintendent. 56 


EWISTOWN (PA,.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools, W.H. SCHUYLER, Ph.D.,Prin. 


Mrstie VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
p Me. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
“Ss or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buckuyn, A. M. 


4 JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury; Vt. 
§ has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
ning. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 


oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
- : LEAVENWORvH, A.M., Prin 


-» Worcester, Mass. 


The Teacher’s Manual, 


By Z, RICHARDS, A.M., 


State Superintendent of Public Schools in Washington, 
D.C., author of “The Grammatical Spelling 
and Writing- Book,” and of the “ Al- 
phabetic Reading Charts.” 


Published by A. 8S. BARNES & 00., New York. 


Every Teacher of Elementary Schools should have it, 
as itis a most valuable aid; and, if its suggestions are 
carried out, the teacher can accomplishe twice the usual 
amount of valuable work, with increased ease and 


pleasure. 
Single copies, 25 cts., furnished by the author or 
publishers. 262 b 


A FOOL’S ERRAND, 


BY ONE OF THE FOOLS. 

(> The most successful Novel for more than a quarter 

a century ,—a masterpiece. 

“ Holds the critic spell-bound. * * * English litera- 
ture contains no similar picture.”—Jnternat’l Review. 

«Must be read by everybody who desires to be well 
informed.”’— Portland Advertiser. 

“ A thrilling book, indeed.” —Cincinnati Commercial. 

«The most powerful national and social study since 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Boston Courier. 

Read with breathless interest.”"— Hartford Courant. 

t* * * Not matched in the whole range of modern 
fictien.”’—Boston Traveller. 

Written in brains.” —Rochester Rural Home. 

“ Selling by thousands every week.” —JN. Y. Tribune. 

te Cloth, $1.00, Sold everywhere, or mailed by 


261b FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 27 Park P1., N.Y. 


WELCOME “VISITOR.” ’ 


“Best musical magazine ever printed.” ‘Every 
iar” musician and student should have it.” “ The mu- 
iBe™ sic in each number alone worth the cost for an en- 
ie tire year.” “If any one wants to om g poy = in 
er" musical matters, this is the periodical for them.” 

“The premiums are worth,—to a subscriber with 
ie « big heart,—at least $10.60.” 


These are bona fide press notices of 


Church’s Musical Visitor, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 

Every number contains 32 large pages, filled with 
musical sketches, original articles, criticisms, poetry, 
notes, musical news, and jive to ten pieces of new music. 

PREMIUMS FOR EVERY SUBSORIBER. 

Every subscriber receives, Sree, one of eleven elegant 
Premium Volumes. . The new Pic ums 
astonish and delight everybody. Full particulars and 
list of contents sent free. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50. 

Mention whether you prefer vocal or instrumental 
hn wg easy or difficult, and we will know which pre- 
mium to send.) 

(qr Sample copy free on receipt of stamp. 
; Address 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 

258 eow CINCINNATI, O. 


Excelsior Questions 


— In — 


ARITHMETIC. 


700 Practical Questions Ready for the 
Teacher's Use at any Moment. 


THE EXCELSIOR QUESTIONS tn ARITHMETIC 
consist of seven Series, each Series containig 100 prac- 
tical questions printed on separate slips of card-board, 
The answers are given in a Key which accompanies the 
Questions. 

The Questions complete, with Key, $1.00. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 

D. H. KNOWLTON, Publisher, 
FARMINGTON, MAINE, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston 

HIGGINSON’S YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTO- 

RY of the UNI'PED STATES; $1.20. 

“This book is for American youth what ‘ Dickens’s 
History of England” is for the children of our cousins 
beyond the sea. Like it, it is so clear and charmingly 
written that it is scarcely fair to call it a‘ Youn Folks’ 
History,’ for we are sure that the old as well as the 
young will read it. Members of the C. L. 8. C. ma 
take it instead of the book required if, they so desire.” 
—J. H. Vincent, D.D., Prest. Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle. 261 

414 Broadway, New York, 

Will mail to teachers on receipt of price: 
Abercrombie’s Moral Philosophy, .90 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philosophy, .90 
Leovell’s United States Speaker, 1.25 
Leovell’s New School Dialogues, 1.25 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), 1.50 
Shurtleff’s Governmental Instructor, .65 
Address the Publishers. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


Have just issued 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
American History, J. L. HuRLBUT, A.M......... .10 


Book of Books. J. M. FREEMAN, D.D......... os 
Christian Evidences, J. H. Vincent, D.D....... .10 
English History. 10 
Greek Literature. A.D. VAIL, D.D............ -- 10 
Chautauqua Hand-book. J. H. Vincenrv, D.D... .10 
Studies of the Stars. H. W. WARREN, D.D..... .10 


JOHN W. LOVELL 


BonpD 8r., NEW YORK, 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Kunight’s History of Engiand,8 “ 10.00 
Macaulay’s Hist. of England, 5 rd 5.00 


_ Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


Valuable Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 


Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 

Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 

Ceox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Kirkland’s Short on France. 

Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 

Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 
Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 

117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


D, VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray St. New York. 


THE THEORY OF STRAINS 


in Girders, and similar structures, with observations 
on the Application of Theory to Practice, and tables of 
the strength and other peppectios of materials; by B. 
A. Stoney, M.A. New edition, enlarged and revised; 
large 8vo, cloth, 12.50. 245 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Iustitutes ef English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
Roscee’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 
Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
: OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By RicHARrp A. PRoo- 
TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by LONGFEL- 
LOW, LOWELL, and others. Quarto, cl., fall pips. 
44 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N.Y. 


National Subscription Agency 

H OW Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
TO stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
S AV E ery of every kInd at wholesale rates. 


247 eow 


A full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLcBES always on hand. Price-list on 


. application. kinds. 
MO N EY, Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 zz 1314 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Addreas N, T, ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass, 61 zz 


WEEK. day at h made. Costly 
$72 & Augusta, Me. 


it free. 


EAR and expenses to agents. 
$777 ‘adress P. O. ViOKERY, Augusta, Me, 218 zs 


J. W. GILMAN & CO., 


Publish 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Duntonian 
Williams & Packard Penmanship. 
Patent Duplex Cepy-Book. 
66 Inset Practice Pages. 
66 Porifoelie Blotter, for protecting copy- 
books in use. 
Dunteonuian Steel Pens, etc., etc. 261 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Helmes’ Renders, History, and Grammars. 

Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 

Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 

DeVere’s French Serie. (4) 155 zz 


PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 


Publisher of Medical and Scientific Books, 
1012 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


OUR HOMES. By HENRY HARTSHORNE, M.D. 
formerly Professor of Hygiene in the University ot 
Pennsylvania. Being Vol. IX. of the American 
Mealth Primers. Price, 50 cts. each. 
Also now ready: 
I. a and How to Keep It. 
Il. Long Life,and How to Reach It. 
IV. Eyesight, and How to Care for I 
t, to Care t. 
and the Voice. 
VI. The Winter and Its Dangers. 
VII. The Mouth and the Teeth. 
VIII. Brain Work and Overwork. 


Should be in every SCHOOL LIBRARY & FAMILY. 
Send 50 cts. for speciinen volume, or for catalogue. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO. 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Im ers, 
810 WALNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
Kobell & Erul’s imeretegy Simplified. 12mo...$2.50 

Will’s Tables of Qualitat 
Rose’s Complete Practical Machinist. 12mo.... 2,50 
DeKonink’s Chemical Analysis and Assaying of 


Iron and Iron Ores. 12mo.... ........ ......-. 2.50 
Carey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo........ 2.25 

Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books, 96 pages, 
8vo, sent free of postage. “2 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 


1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers a 
Interlinear Classics. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years mierel 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Gr 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.” —Milton, 

Virgil, Ossar, Sheers, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 


BRollin’s Ancient History, 00 | venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Iliad, Gos: 
Taine: Kaglish 4-50 | St. John, and Anabasis, each, $2.75. 


p' ries of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
ipeetare, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

istories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

ta Sample a of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and circu , 247 


YOO CAWN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
1S BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text- Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
‘teachers Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders by . 

Headquarters in New England for Educational Sup- 
plies ‘and School Merchandise of every description. 


GREATLY IMPROVED! 
This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880, 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 

Aided by ex enced writers and Sunday-school work- 
ers of SLX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 

Large Type, Full Explanations, Questions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackbeard Illustrations, making it the best 
Commentary and Lessen Help for Scholars and 
Teachers who wish to have their aids to study in the 
most usable and durable form. 

SECOND SERIES. Part I.—JANUARY TO JULY. 
Studies in Matthew. 

PART II.—JULY TO DEC. Studies in Genesis. 

a Bound in boards in two parts; price of each part, 
10 cents; 100 copies, $8.00. Phe two parts bound in 
one volume; price, 20 cents; 100 copten, 15. 

Pub. and for saleby AMER. S. 8S. UNION 

Gi. 8. SCOFIELD, No. 8 and 10 Bible House, N. ¥. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and iymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 
A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular. Once tried, they will be found indspen- 
sable. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
SCH MAS. egant, new, and appropriat: 
designs. and furnished on Pubes 
BUF 


. RD’S SONS, Man'f’g Pubs., 
Established 1830. [256 tf] Bos 


TON, MAss. 
JOURNALISTS and CONTRIBUTORS 
wanted for 31 salaried and piece-work vacancies. 
Manuscripts immediatel if available to an 
ublisher. ATHEN#UM BUREAU OF LITERATURE, 
Park Row, N. Y. lc 


LPHA DUSTLESS CRAYONS, cheaper than chalk,white 


d clean. Send for sample to BAKER,PRATT & Co, 
School Burnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., New York.” 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & €0., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Appleton’s New Readers. 


Introduction. Exch. 


First Reader, ° ‘ 12 10 
Second Reader, .20 
Fourth Reader, 35 25 
Fifth Reader, 4 .60 40 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 
National Series of Standard Text-Books 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

$1.50 per annum. Sam liberal 
e™ Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William 8t., JEW 
General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & O0., 
Philadelphia Pa. 


ADOPT THE BES... 
THB NEW AMERICAN 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


punctuation, the use of capitals, abbreviations, drill 
writing number-forms, gender-forms, and the posses- 
sive-form, letter-writing, and such other matters per- 
taining to the art of the as may be tanght 
‘ simply, clearly, and profitably. Many and varied oral 
and written exercises supplement every leason. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cts, 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
13 Tremont P1., 20 Bond St. 46 Madison St., | 
BOSTON. © NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 


BERARO'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. 


25 Washington St. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist, | , 
HARPER & 
Publish Franklin Sq.. NEW YORK,! 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 


From Pror, Epwp. A. DOWDEN, LL.D., of the Univ. 
v Dublin, author of ““Shakspere: His Mind and Art.” 

incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial; you do not neglect the wzsthetic study of 


Readers and Spellers. 


Exch. 


Intr. 
New American First Reader, a 08 | 
New American Second Reader, . 13 
New American Third Reader, one. a -20 
New American Fourth Reader, 
New American Fifth Reader, si. tea 
New American Reader, 1.00 
New American Primary Spelier, . .  .-i4 -08 
New American Pronouncing Speller, | ia Jl 
Address G. E. WHITTEMO 
262 b Providence, R. I 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pean., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Co 's English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin- 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 


Publishers. 150 2x 
OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’] Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Meetel’s French Course 
_ Beed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lich and Lessens in English; 
Miatchisen’s Physiciogy and Hygiene. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, T. T. BAILEY, 
4% Madison 8t., 22 Franklin Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELL4, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publish.rs. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO. 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHIGA 
The Inductive Series of Arithmetic 
‘Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Sc 

Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
method of 


embr 


of 
of 
‘cal execution, 


Weorbriger’s Patent Dra 
complete course in seven books. 


Tabiets.—A 


The et form, pre- 


een a solid surface, their size and com 
tueir their novel 
low place of all other draw- 


Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 


Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 uz 


Vol. XI.—No. 12. 


JUST PUBLISHED, J.B. LIPPINOOTT & 0O., Publishers) CHARLES S0RIBNEE'S SONS’ 

Part 1 of Elem. Lessons in English. | stention to the following Baucational Works Educational Publications. 

For Home and School Use. By W. D. Wuitney published by them: 

knowledge of the tan, | Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. Guyot's Wall Maps, 
give children such a knowledge of the En Lan- Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. Sheldon’s New Readers, 
It if mate up Haldeman’s Etymology Pelter’s New Arithm 
to increase and improve the vocabulary, lessons in| Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. eome. *- Physics, 
enunciation, pronunciation, spelling, sentence-making, Worcester’s Dictionaries. nney’s Zoologies, 


valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


180 233 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICES. 


WOOLWORTH & CO., 


POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Per Doz 


2602z% 76 Duane St., N.Y.; 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


758 Broadway, New York. 
School Music Books. 


Standard hystom Penmanship...... THE SONC SHEAF, 
acing-books, Nos. 1 and 2. .... llecti tv M 

American Standard System of Drawing. ........- 80 fue, 
Greene’s First Steps in Written Language... .... 80 

American Standard Writing Speliers rH Sample Copy by Mail........Fifty Cents, 
American Standard Composition Book.......... 56 | HAPPY HOURS, 


A popular collection of with Brief Ele- 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &c. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 4. 
BR in Elem. Chemistry, 
Jeunes’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .7 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic 
Stewart's Lesseus in Elem. Physics, 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 az 22 Bond Street, New York. 


Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
1.10 

> | Publishers of 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 


Sample by Mail............Thirty Cents. 
SONCS OF YALE. 
16mo, cloth,........... $1.00, 
Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


SWORT 
ad Pack Pl So Tr 


Payson, Dunteon & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 
Dinusmore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Composition Books. 

Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


*« Presenting in a handy form a History of the great 
events and movements of the peor’ century, in 
e British Empire, 


our own country, throughout t 
on the Continent of Europe. and in America.” 


42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK.| Catalogues, etc., fu 


Hansen’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 

rnished. Correspondence solicited. 


General 
4. 8. MANSON. 322 Rromfield &t.. Raoston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YorK. 


$1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Series 


you make a book “ pleasant to the eyes” (as well as JUST OUT, 
Elementary (30 vols.), .75 
From EpWin A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
4 | Godwin’s Cyclo he ed. 5 
spearean Grammar.” I have not seen any editien that A HIsToRyT. - of y, (new ed.) 
compresses so much necessary information into so smal} By ROBERT MACKENZIE, 


a space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
fanits of commentaries on Shakespeare,—needless repi- 
tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like 
STOCKIN, 4 for New Eng 
C. t. ew Eng. 
262 a in St.; Bostox, Mase. 


Crown 8vo. 464 pp. $2.50. 
“ Written in a singularly terse and picturesque 


attractive form.” 


le 
the work is not merely a record of facts, but is is. 
oa in the truest sense, and in its most instructive 
an 


Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 

Ireland’s Pocket Classical tionary, 75 

fur Haus und Sehute, 1.265 
3 Psychology hics, Hsthetics, and Logic 

Bturtevant’s Economies. 

B 9s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


41 Franklin 
W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
811 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Orittenden’s New Book-keeping Series; consisting of 
four books: Single Entry, Elementary, or School, 
High School and re Counting-house and Com- 
mercial College. All} royal 8vo, and printed in 
colors; blank ks and keys to each. 

Warren’s Manual of Elocution, Warren’s Reading 
Selections, Fiske’s Classical Literature, and ether 
valuable text books. 

Send for sample pages and circulars. 257 tf 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & CO., 


BOSTON. 

American Poems, Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 

Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2,50. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 30 cts. 

Greene’s — Language. $1.65 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanshi 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


TILDEN’S MUSICAL GUIDE. 
For ungraded and graded schools. Sent for 30 cts. 
Circulars Correspondence so- 
licited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN ©CO., 


Have Lately Published 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
With new and fresh Examples for oru/ and written 
work, and the omission from the main book of every 
thing not used in practical life. The Metric Weights 
easures are Reese next to U. 8. Money and 
liustrated from drawings made 
of the exact size from the government standards. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. Metric 


and 
Decimals, and are 


pages on receipt of 3-ct. stamp. 


LID Supt. Schoels, Springfield 
. STONE .D., Supt. oe e 


. With numerous maps an 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. 


sent on 
Publishers, as above ; or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
Chicago. 


246 70 Metropolitan Block, 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
GEO. B. TOWLE, 
381 Washington St., Boston, 
Educational Agent for New England. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp PUBLISHER , 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRoF. WALTER SMITH, 
eral supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
ools, and State Director of Art-Education in Maas. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


and are 

to all others: 

Baub’s Normal First Reader. 


Elementary Speller. 
Comprehensive 
Com 
erheorst’s ysis. 
Hhetoric. 
rown’s ementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 
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m 
Buackwalter’s 


The following are the newest and hest text-books, 
endorsed by prominent educators as superior 


Prang’s American Chromos. 


TWO NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


I, CHEMICAL BEACTIONS. 

Being a thorough discussion of the Chemical Rela- 
tions which occur in ordinary courses of Qualita- 
tive a. and of general Elemen Chemis- 
try. By EpMUND DRESCHEL, Ph.D. ans 
and specially adapted to the use of American stu- 
dents and teachers by N. FREDERICK MERRILL, 
8.B., Ph.D. 12mo, cloth.... $1.00. 

ll. A MANUAL OF CATTLE-FEEDING. 
Containing the Laws of Animal Nutrition, The 
Feeding-stuffs, and The Feeding % Farm Animals. 
By HENRY P. ARMSBY, PH.D., Chemist of Conn. 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Designed asa 
Text-book for Agricultural Colleges, and for prac- 
tical use. With ills. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth....$2,50. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
Catalogues gratis, and mailed free to any desiring one. 


=z % 14 Milk Street, Beston. 
SHELDON & CO,, | Putlishers of the 
NEW YORE, 
new and attractive School Books: 
hmeti HE 

tall School course in two books.) T ECLECTIC 
Olney’s Algebras and Readers, 
Patterson’s Spellers. Harvey's Spellers, 
Colten’s New Geographies. White's ‘Arithmetics 
Shaw’s English Literature. Eclectic Geo hi 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8S. Mistery. graphies, 
Heeker’s New Physiology. Harvey's Grammars, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philesephy. 
Hill's Elem. of Bheteric and Composition. 
Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


Eclectic Penmanship, 
Etc 


MORE LARGELY USED IN PUBLIC 
ANY ODHE 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORE, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable's U. 8. History, 
Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton's Physics and Chemistry 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 


Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 


AND PRIVATE 8C€ LS THAN 
B SERIES. 


t@ Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application: 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


ort 


Established 1878. in the Interest and for | erect 


von 


| 
More than one hundred and fifty towns and cities in : 
England have adopted them within the past ten 
mM. W. HAZEN, 
| 
| | 
| 
Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and . Animals and — represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
| 
| | 
f Raub’s Arithmetic. 
ete 6 
| On 
On 
| = 
| Miacés the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
} and brilliancy of the narrative; Clenrness sod elegance 
narrative ; Objective presentation; 
excellence; Superior mechan- 
low 
: 
} 


